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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IT FORTIFIES MY SOUL TO KNOW 

THAT, THOUGH I PERISH, TRUTH IS SO; 

THAT, HOWSO’ER I STRAY AND RANGE, 

WHAT’ER I DO, THOU DOST NOT CHANGE. 

I STEADIER STEP WHEN I RECALL 

THAT, IF I STEP, THOU DOST NOT FALL. 
Clough. 


WE have lived through harsh and bitter days since this 
Review last went to press. On April 26, after a hardly 
De Profundis contested retreat, the issue of which was never 

in doubt for a moment, the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in Greece re-embarked, leaving behind some 
6,000 of their comrades as prisoners of war and all of their 
heavy equipment. The men who were sent on this forlorn 
hope surpassed themselves in heroism and the enemy suffered 
severe losses. But we have to ask ourselves how such a 
disaster could occur a year after Norway, 11 months after 
Dunkirk, and 20 months after the outbreak of war. Ours isa 
stalwart people able to bear the weight of disaster better than 
any other, but shall we take steps to see that we suffer no 
more such failures? Three are enough for one campaign. 
The impression left by the defeat in Greece and the air force 
muddle in Crete is that we have no general military plan and 
that each expedition is decided upon without serious con- 
sideration of what it entails or how it is related to the war. 
More than this the nation—in spite of Mr. Churchill’s 
reiterated offers of blood and tears—is not told the truth. It 
is doped by Ministers and newspapers. Now with talk about 
the Maginot Line, now with talk about America. This will 
not do. We must have the truth, for the truth exists, ‘‘ with 
whom is no variableness.’”’ Our wanderings and stumblings 
do not affect what is. But we have to try to understand it. 
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In this soldiers’ battle it is evident that we have no leader- 
ship, and that we must ourselves get down to facts and what 
comes of facts. 


A YEAR ago Mr. Chamberlain was thrust out of the Premier- 
ship, in which his foreign Policy had been disastrous. Mr, 
Churchill took his place. Mr. Churchill, as 
Chairman of the Committee of Service Ministers 
had been responsible for the Norwegian set back, which was 
the final cause of Mr. Chamberlain’s fall, but amidst the 
adulation of the Press and Commons he nevertheless became 
Prime Minister. Now, the Norwegian expedition had been a 
matter of blind self-confidence, leading to a neglect of the 
most elementary military precautions. To the tune of “ New 
Peninsular War’”’ and “ Hitler’s disastrous blunders ”’ the 
attack had been launched. The House of Commons, the Press 
and the public failed to realise the nature of the errors made. 
These were errors of executive military command, errors of 
the high direction of the war. As we did not understand why 
we had failed, we continued to blunder. Norway caused the 
downfall of the Chamberlain Government. Mr. Churchill 
became Premier. The day after Chamberlain fell saw the 
attack on Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg. France appealed 
to us for more help, we could not give it. France fell. The 
public was blind to the cause of the disaster. The bad old 
Chamberlain days were over we were told, though many of 
his former colleagues were in the Churchill Government. We 
were “at last’ going to work for real victory. Then came 
the Dakar incident. This was very like a little Norway. It 
was an ill-prepared ill-deputed scheme. The A. B. C. of 
military operations had been disregarded. But the Govern- 
ment and Press put us to sleep again. Then we had a sunshine 
period. General Wavell’s brilliant campaign showed us what 
a competent soldier could do when he was supported and this 
lesson has been taught us again in Abyssinia. But after the 
successful Libyan campaign came the Greek disaster and the 
set back in Libya itself. We now see the Germans in the 
7Egean and the Axis forces on the Egyptian border. What is 
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the reason of this record of disaster, of these miscalculations 
and blunders ? 


THE main strength of the German war-leadership was, and is, 
its cool]-headed, balanced planning, its co-ordination of all 

forms of national military effort to achieve a 
see single predominant military objective, its 

tremendous “ drive,’ and the close contact of 
those who plan with the practical realities of their problem. 
The great weakness of Allied military leadership was, and is, 
its unduly emotional basis, the tendency to live in a world of 
“ wishful thinking,” the tendency to lag behind with measures 
likely to be unpopular owing to demands for money or for 
services and the undue prominence given to the opinions of 
men out of touch with practical realities. Everyone knows 
that the longer an officer has been on the General Staff, the 
greater his tendency to lose touch with the real fighting men, 
he develops either into a routine-ridden pedant or into a 
doctrinaire. But this applies just as much to the people 
who write upon military problems in the Press. It was from 
people who did not wish to be told that a great Army was 
needed that the Cult of the Defensive received its most 
enthusiastic reception, Mechanisation, in its more extreme 
forms, as offering a means of winning wars “ on the cheap ”’ 
appeals to exactly the same people, and gets wide publicity 
in consequence. What could be more utterly absurd than all 
this talk of ‘“‘horde’’ armies? The officer responsible once 
published in the Royal Artillery Journal his scheme for THE 
IDEAL ARMY OF THE ARTILLERY CYCLE. He drew an attrac- 
tive picture of a British mechanised army 60,000 strong 
crusading throughout Europe butchering conscript “ horde ”’ 
armies obliging enough to lie down like sheep to the slaughter. 
In Greece, we had an Army of this very strength and it was so 
well mechanised that its brilliant victories in Libya had been 
acclaimed as directly due to mechanised superiority. But 
this Army, instead of butchering German “ hordes,’’ was 
overwhelmed by superior numbers, and forced to save itself 
by evacuation with the loss of most of its machines, 
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Is there anyone who is going to attribute our defeat in 
Lybia to ‘“‘encumbering multitudes’? As Mr. Churchill 
revealed in his broadcast of April 27, we had nothing there 
but a single armoured brigade and a solitary infantry division, 
Why had we nothing but this handful? Because, thanks to 
the theories taught to the British public by our “ scientific ” 
thinkers on war, we simply had not got troops enough to go 
round. We were, and are, forced back upon an endless 
business of striving to squeeze a quart measure into a pint 
pot, and end up by being weak everywhere. 


To win victories you have got to plan them beforehand. 
Then having made up your mind what is needed in the way of 
men and machines, it is a matter of national 
effort to provide enough machines, and enough 
men, and it is a matter of Military Leadership plus National 
Effort, to see that the machines are of the right type and the 
men well enough trained to be capable of using them to 
maximum efficiency in the field. But the whole thing depends 
upon the original estimate of enemy potentialities and 
resources. When we are utterly out in the scale of our 
planning, disaster is bound to ensue. Moreover, our leader- 
ship must be elastic. A margin of error must be allowed for 
in all calculations, however well-based these may be, and for 
the possibility of some utterly unforeseen happening such as 
the failure of a local commander, the development of some 
new enemy system of attack, any of which may knock the 
scheme of operations into a cocked hat. If German military 
leadership is compared with Allied military leadership, it will 
be seen that the Germans have been uniformly successful in 
the scale of their planning. 


Victory or ? 


As compared with the Germans, the great weakness of Allied 
war leadership was first of all the utterly inadequate scale 
P of its planning, secondly, its underestimate of 
an enemy plan, purpose and resources, third, its 
rigidity. It was perpetually a case of putting 

all the eggs in one basket, and making no allowance for the 
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fact the basket might break. The first basket, Norway, was 
the assumption that the Germans could not pass the Skagerrak 
in face of the superior British fleet. That basket fell to pieces 
and the campaign was lost. The second basket was the 
“wonderful” French Army, and “ impregnable ’’ Maginot 
Line. The French Army and the Maginot Line went ‘‘ bust ” 
together. We were left to manufacture excuses. The third 
basket was the assumption the Germans could not pass troops 
into Libya in face of a superior British fleet, despite the 
manifestation already given of their power to do this in the 
Norway show. 

Needless to dwell upon all the other miscalculations made, 
the Dakar affair, the hopes set upon the Jugoslav Army—as 
if anybody, looking at the map and familiar with the real 
conditions, could have been in any doubt as to what was 
going to happen—the fashion in which an army was squan- 
dered in conquering Abyssinia so as to please General Smuts 
and gain a round of applause from the League of Nations Union 
at the very time when troops were so urgently needed in Egypt 
and elsewhere. The brilliant nature of this campaign must 
not blind us to the fact that it was not essential at this stage 
of the war. 


WuaAt is at the back of this endless succession of blunders 
and disasters ? The explanation is simply that in Germany 
campaigns are planned by men who are trained 
professional fighting men, who have given 
their whole lives to the study of war, in 
England campaigns are planned by men, politicians, Press 
men, litterateurs, who are only amateurs at this particular 
game, with the genuine experts relegated to an altogether 
secondary status. Whether it is the First Sea Lord, or the 
Chief of Air Staff, or the C.I.G.S., proposals are never made to 
them in any fashion which permits any one of these experts 
the expression of any opinion upon the general strategic 
problems of the war. 

Each is asked to express an opinion only upon what 
affects his own particular service. These fragments of expert 


The Need for 
Organisation 
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opinion are then moulded into a plan of campaign by 
civilians. It is the same thing as if a man building a 
house instead of employing an architect went first of all to 


a contractor for bricks and got an estimate, went then 
to another man and got an estimate for stoves, and to 


still another for floorings. It would obviously be possible for 
each of these experts to give a perfectly sound and honest 
valid expert opinion upon what related to his own sphere, 
and yet for the design of the house, as a whole, to be so faulty 
and ill-balanced for the thing to topple over in the first 
hard gale. That is what is wrong with our British war 
leadership, and that is the thing that is dragging us from 
disaster to disaster, the thing which unless we can remedy the 
evil in time, is going to cost the very existence of this Empire. 
There is nobody, possessed of the requisite technical know- 
ledge, to plan campaigns as a whole. 


WE are not at the end of the war, far from it, we are in the 
early stages and we have not found ourselves or our military 
policy. We are still in the stages of “little 
packets ’’ which—as Napoleon said—lead to 
defeat. How can this weakness be conquered ? 
It is an old weakness of ours and in the particular instance of 
this war we are further weakened by 21 years of false policy. 
The House of Commons shows no sign at all of beginning to 
understand what is the matter. In a debate on the war which 
took place on May 6, a member made a curious speech. He 
recited the errors made in policy on a wide range of subjects 
and he gave a list of them : 


With Bandaged 


Eyes 


“There was the disaster of going off the Gold 
Standard; the idea that the European situation was 
improved before Prague was occupied ; the computation 
of relative strength of the British and German Air 
Forces ; the unawareness that a Nazi-Soviet pact was 
brewing. .. .” 


The speaker, Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, belongs to the Man- 
darinate. His list, no doubt, contained items about which 
he himself felt some doubts before the outbreak of war. But 
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in no case did he mention any fundamental point of our 
war policy. He does not appear to know that by the time 
we had got to 1938 the die was already cast for war and for 
war without weapons. We do not remember that Mr. Lindsay 
ever spoke or voted in favour of providing a policy of alliances 
to preserve peace, or of navies, air forces and armies with 
which to wage war. The day he spoke and the next day the 
House of Commons shied at the idea of facing what is there. 
Only Mr. Lloyd George spoke of the gravity of the situation 
with the plainness it deserves. 


THE occasion of Mr. Lindsay’s speech was the debate on 
Greece. Mr. Churchill was conscious of underlying criticism, 

he had just appointed Lord Beaverbrook to 
- he d? be “ Minister of State ’’—like any Goering or 
espond ? a 

Darlan—he knew that the country was critical 
of the increasing evidence of Government negligence in many 
departments. He would run no risks. The debate was to be 
on a vote of confidence in him. Of course he got this. He is 
an able man and a really good speaker. He carried the House. 
We are unable to judge the minds of members of the House 
of Commons. They appear to be guided by emotion more 
than by thought and they judge of public affairs as The Times 
tells them, save when their constituents are in ebullition. 
Now The Times supports Mr. Churchill. But it supported 
Mr. Chamberlain over Munich and Mr. Baldwin over India 
and disarmament equally heartily. To those who remember 
these things—and we may be sure Mr. Churchill is one of 
them—there is a certain warning in the recollection. No one 
doubts Mr. Churchill’s personal popularity. He and his cigar 
are almost as popular as Mr. Baldwin and his pipe or Mr. 
Chamberlain and his umbrella. But these popularities might 
vanish in a night under the blight of failure. Mr. Churchill] 
knows that he has to succeed. Can he renounce his old 
vanities, his playing with great subjects, his dread of a 
“brother near the Throne”? He has real elements of 
greatness. He has a power of phrase making. He has 
physical and moral courage. He has the will to win. Is he 
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capable of becoming the man who can think and plan? Can 
he learn to listen to people who understand a war which is 
bound to spread and increase in intensity ? 


A STRONG German attack on Crete began on May 20. Owing 
to an inconceivable error of judgment, the R.A.F. was with- 
drawn before the battle and only returned on 
the fourth day, after one of the aerodromes had 
been lost. The Germans first attacked with 
dive bombers, after which they landed parachutists in great 
numbers. During the 20th upwards of 3,000 German aerial 
troops are said to have arrived, coming 500 at a time. The 
first batches came dressed as New Zealand soldiers, some 
others were in British battle dress; the main body which 
came later wore German uniform. The descriptions of this 
Cretan battle are fantastic—a nightmare. Numbers of huge 
airplanes flew in in formation and through the heavy A.A. 
fire. The machines on the outside of the formation dropped 
some 10 to 12 parachutistseach. These men were only 
armed with revolvers. The aircraft on the inside of- the 
formation dropped parachutes with arms, munitions and 
supplies of all kinds. When those Germans who survived the 
landing arrived they lay still, hiding when they could and 
waiting until they received orders either directly or by 
wireless, for many transmitting as well as receiving sets were 
sent with the equipment. These first invaders were mainly 
disposed of. But later in the day there were landings from 
gliders towed by bombers, and these troops were fully armed. 
They abandoned their gliders. Sea-plane gliders towed by 
aircraft followed, alighting off Rethymo and propelling them- 
selves to shore. Thus began, on Tuesday, May 20, what Mr. 
Churchill called the “strange and grim”’ battle for Crete. 
On May 21 we heard that the enemy had seized the aerodrome 
at Maleme. On May 24 the R.A.F. entered the fight. The 
battle is fierce. The news to date is meagre. What appears 
certain is that we have taken a heavy toll of troop carriers 
and troops. At Candia and Rethymo ‘‘ detachments landed 
by air were decisively dealt with,” but in and around Maleme 


The Battle 
for Crete 
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” 


intense fighting is continuing.”’ Thus the bulletins of May 24. 
Of sea-borne invaders we have heard little. The Navy is 
there and in spite of the paucity of its numbers in comparison 
with its task, it may be trusted to prevent any large scale 
landings by water. The troops in Crete consist of the Greek 
Army, supported by English and New Zealand regiments. 
They are giving good account of themselves. General 
Freyberg, who commands them is one of the bravest and most 
resourceful men alive. He is in his element when the danger 
is great and the need for swift thought most urgent. He will 
know that we all think of him to-day. 


The Hood, the largest battleship in the world, was sunk on 
May 24 in a skirmish off Greenland, in which the German 
The Hood battleship Bismarck was engaged. Struck in 
her magazine the Hood blew up and there are 
said to be few survivors of her complement of 1,300 officers 
and men. She was launched in 1920, the Bismarck was 
launched in 1939. We mourn the loss of the fine old ship 
and her noble sailors killed in action, their names will forever 
be held in honour in their country. 


Tue Abyssinian Campaign virtually came to an end with 
the surrender of the Duke of Aosta on May 18. There is no 
. doubt that he fought well and that the picked 

a men who held the stronghold of Alamba Alagi 
were stout warriors. When the time came for 

them to give up this great natural fortress, the Italians who 
came out from it to lay down their arms were accorded the 
honours of war; each detachment of the 45,000 men that 
marched past him was saluted by the British General and had 
arms presented to them by the British Guard of Homour. 
In return the Italians, who were led by General Valetti 
Borgnini, gave the Italian Royalist—not Fascist—salute. As 
the weary and sometimes dishevelled troops marched past, a 
band of pipers played ‘‘ Flowers of the Forest,” which the 
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Italians found it hard to keep step to. The Times correspon- 
dent who was present described the march past, “ Alpini 
and Carabineri, troops in blue, troops in grey, natives in 
colourful fezzes and turbans, all passed by in the sombre 
parade.” The Abyssinian native levies looked on from a 
distance. Thus the latest Italian adventure in Abyssinia 
draws to the end. It is a story in which not only the Italians 
are to blame. 


FORMERLY we were given the figures of shipping sinkings ona 
weekly basis. This was found to give the enemy rather more 
information than was desirable and we are 
Shipping Losses now told the tale of our losses monthly. The 
and Southern 
bufend corrected losses for March are now announced, 
They are high, amounting to 489,229 tons. 
The revised total for April is not yet announced. It is to be 
hoped that April revision will not add some 94,000 tons to 
the total loss as happened in March. The figures, while not 
disastrous are very high. And we have to reflect that in so 
far as our losses occur in the North Atlantic we may assume 
that half of them are due to the help given to Germany by 
Southern Ireland’s “ neutrality.” Many of the sinkings 
actually occur within easy distance of the Irish shores and 
could be prevented but for our loss of control of the Irish 
ports. We are not told how many British or neutral sailors 
are drowned every month in these waters. But if ever there 
was an instance of the fatal effects of false policy it is to be 
seen in the results of Home Rule for Southern Ireland. We 
do not think that Mr. Churchill’s Government is justified in 
allowing this situation to continue even though he was in 
favour of the fatal Irish Treaty in 1921, which led to the 
present situation. We have to remember that not only do 
the Germans profit by our absence from Southern Ireland but 
that they maintain a huge spy system there where their 
Minister is at the centre of an organisation covering the British 
Isles. We regard ourselves as “‘ generous ’’ because we do not 
interfere with all this. We are not generous to the sailors 
drowned in Irish waters, nor to our airmen who have to do 
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treble work, nor to the noble Northern Irish, who remain true 
to their allegiance and who have the enemy at their very gate. 


THE Australian Prime Minister has returned to his own 
country. He conferred an immeasurable benefit upon the 
whole Empire by his presence in England dur- 
ing the memorable weeks he spent here. His 
courage, his steadiness and the fact that he brought an element 
of equality into the Cabinet, which is far too like the sixth form 
up to the Head, all were of value. Mr. Menzies influenced 
the Prime Minister by means of his personality. He also got 
through to the public who will always be grateful to him for 
the spirit in which he spoke of the common effort on Anzac 
Day. This year the day was celebrated by fresh deeds of 
heroic Australians and New Zealanders, fighting again without 
hope of conquering. Of it Mr. Menzies said :— 


Mr. Menzies 


“This Anzac day was a day of great anxiety... 
But if there was great quality in our race it was that 
anxiety for us did not spell fear, or weakness or hesitation 
or vain repining. We were anxious, as brave men might 
afford to be anxious, but our anxiety would never affect 
the resolutions we had to finish this war as a war should 
be finished.” 


Australians were, he said, fighting “‘on the mountainous 
slopes of Olympus and at Thermopyle.”’ The Greeks, he 
added, had shown the full heroism of their ancient race. But 
it was on May 4 that Mr. Menzies spoke to the English about 
themselves and he praised without stint the men and women 
of this country. He knows that this war is a soldiers’ battle. 
“.. . it is a war of and by the people ”’ and he spoke of the 
women who were wielding hammers and resetters in factories, 
the women digging in the fields, the women driving great 
lorries, the women who held the homes together! But the 
most emphatic words were about the Germans. “ Our task 
was not simply to overthrow one man.’’ If there were people 
who believed that ‘“ the German people themselves did not 
stand for Hitler’s ideas or methods, he urged them to cast 
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this idea from them.”’ This was the last speech Mr. Menzies 
made in this country. It made a great impression. 


PRAISE the people of Malta! It is now one year since the 
Maltese ‘first seriously entered war against the Axis. The 
great heel of Italy is poised terrifyingly near 
to them; at any moment an overwhelming 
weight of German bombers can be thrown against the defences 
and populace of the island. The Maltese have suffered but 
they are dauntless. After losing 90 Junkers dive bombers 
alone in the daylight attempts to cripple H.M.S. Illustrious, 
the Germans have resorted to night bombing as well. Valetta 
has been bombed as indiscriminately as London. Churches, 
hospitals, monuments, homes and shops have suffered. 
Londoners have lost the Temple Church, one of our rare links 
with crusading days. The citizens of Valetta mourn damage 
to their wonderful Cathedral of St. John, shrine where the 
tombs of the Knights of Malta stand. Like us, they lack 
labour for demolition and quarters for the destitute. But the 
Maltese are proud, grim, and revengeful. Londoners want 
Berlin bombed. The Maltese would like to hear of raids on 
Naples, Milan and Palermo. They want to know why the 
Brenner Pass was not bombed when all the war material was 
coming through. They suspect, as we know, the vast terror 
and despondency which bombing spreads in Italian cities. 
Let us not forget that for years Mussolini cajoled the Maltese, 
tried to bribe and threaten them and has plied them inces- 
santly with propaganda—for years in which we, the British 
were superbly unaware what that propaganda meant. The 
loyalty of the Maltese, their spirit and determination, are 
gifts which we feel our Government has not always fully 
deserved in the past. To-day the people of this island salute 
the other islanders. They are, as it were, another jaw of the 
vice which will grip the Axis hard. 


The Islanders 


WE cannot tell exactly what arguments were used to make 
the French accept defeat so early in the war and before France 
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had put out her full strength. Marshal Petain, 
a defeatist in 1918, when he was 62, had not 
become less pessimistic by the time he was 84. General 
Weygand, had not known how to organise for victory, and was 
not the man to snatch it from the jaws of defeat. With two 
such military leaders and with no statesman of powerful 
calibre to brush them out of the way and replace them with 
better men, France fell into the trap digged for her by Hitler’s 
agents, Laval and his Brinons, with a horde of other such 
base men. But the passive acceptance of the people of France 
in the shameful surrender has puzzled many Englishmen who 
foresaw clearly what would be the course of events when it 
was made. True, we have some measure of responsibility in 
that tragedy. For it was our inability to give further military 
support to the French last June that made her Government 
yield to the Germans. A year ago we saw the situation 
clearly, even the most unlearned British could tell what 
was going to happen to the French, but they apparently 
could not. It was evident to us that the Vichy Government 
would be drawn more and more into the German orbit as 
France grew weaker, there was no strength behind it, no 
character in it. At first the men of the Armistice made 
a sort of show of resistance to Hitler, but, as British 
strength has increased and German needs have _there- 
fore become greater, the screw has been put on them until 
parts of the French Empire—as well as France herself, have 
been virtually ceded and have become an armed and active 
camp supplying the enemy and acting as a base for their 
attack on us. This cannot go on. 


Vichy Slides 


On May 16, after evidence of the French concessions to 
Germany had filtered through to the public, Mr. Eden 
announced in the House of Commons that 
information had reached the Government that 
“the French authorities in Syria are allowing 
German aircraft to use Syrian aerodromes as staging ports for 
flights to Irak’ in support of the Irakian quisling, Rashid 
Ali. Mr. Eden went on to say that this ‘‘ action under German 


The Germans 
in Syria 
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orders ’’ is “‘ directly contrary to the Franco-German Armistice 
terms ’’ and “ is inconsistent with undertakings given by the 
French Government.” The Foreign Secretary made it plain 
that we should attack these enemy ports. The Germans were, 
in fact, sending a considerable number of planes and armies 
to Irak. The next day our air force bombed the Syrian 
aerodromes, damaging enemy aircraft. The French Govern- 
ment protested—our Government replied. But the sharpest 
words the French heard were from President Roosevelt who 
broadcasting directly to the French people, reminded them of 
the assurances given by Vichy that collaboration with 
Germany would not extend beyond the Terms of the Armistice. 
It was, he said, the policy of the American Government to 
recognise Vichy on the basis of the Armistice. The U.S.A. 
had been 


‘“‘ given assurances on behalf of the French Government 
that it did not intend to agree to any collaboration with 
Germany which went beyond the terms of that Armistice 
agreement. . . . The people of the United States can 
hardly believe that the present Government of France 
could be brought to lend itself to a plan of voluntary 
alliance . . . which could deliver up France and her 
Colonial Empire . . .” 


To the Press in the U.S. Mr. Roosevelt said “‘ Events must 
speak for themselves.’”’ Should the Germans be given the 
control of Dakar the effect on American public opinion would 
be great. The day after this broadcast to France, Brinon, 
one of Hitler’s French quislings, declared that as between the 
U.S.A. and Germany he chose Germany. Yes! he would, 
but the French will not ! 


SPAIN continues to resist Hitler’s demand for a passage for 

his army to Gibraltar, and, with the British recovery in 

; Libya, coupled with the signs of internal 

The Spanish = trouble indicated by Hess’s flight from 
Dilemma 

Germany, General Franco may be able to hold 

on to his neutrality. He has recently made changes in his 

Government that denote a certain weakening in Sefior Suner’s 
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position in the country. For it is the Falangist leader who 
most desires collaboration with Hitler. General Franco is 
wiser. He knows that the Spanish Civil War has never 
ended, that with the passage through Spain of the first 
German troop-train it would break out again, that Catalonia 
and the Asturias would rise at once. Spain, starving and 
unhappy, would conceive that she had nothing to lose, nothing 
to live for, should the Germans enter for a military purpose. 
Knowing that, General Franco resists, and the yielding of 
France to German demands, though it makes his own position 
more precarious will not lessen his desire to stand out. The 
change in American opinion will somewhat strengthen this. 
Not that the Continental nations have any illusions about the 
military help which the American Continent can give to 
Britain in her struggle. However full of good will, the U.S.A. 
remains unarmed and it will be a long time before she can do 
much for anyone. We, as a maritime people, realise the full 
value of present American help in shipping and in the manu- 
facture of planes. But the Continental nations say ‘‘ where 
are the Armies, the men, the weapons? ’”’ And they do not 
see them coming. It is a year since M. Reynaud called to 
America for help. It was not, could not be forthcoming. 
France is now a vassal of Germany—not for ever we know. 
Spain wishes to avoid that fate which would consummate her 
ruin. 


STALIN has assumed office. For years the absolute ruler of 
Russia, for years the arbiter of every Russian’s life or death, 
Stalin has hitherto simply been nominally the 
leader of the ruling party. For it was in 
Russia that the seizure of power by one party 
began, with results we know. Italy merely copied this Russian 
plan and Germany followed in Italy’s wake. The situation 
in Russia would not seem to be very much changed. And yet 
itis. There are signs that the German-Russian collaboration 
will become closer. Russia is backing up German conquests 
by the refusal to give any diplomatic standing to repre- 
sentatives of the countries Germany has over-run. Further, 


In Darkest 
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Stalin would appear to be supporting Germany’s tool in Irak, 
All these are signs of the times and they are due to Germany’s 
internal conditions as much as to her victories in the field. 
German conquests have given her nearly all Europe but they 
have not brought the end of the war in sight. Hitler is still 
looking round for more power and more help. His advent to 
power partly came about from his strong anti-Russian bias, 
That has sufficiently served his turn. Besides this his anti- 
Communist policy has been carried far enough, might not a 
turn round suit him and his gangster government? If, as 
seems possible, there is dissatisfaction in Germany and a 
desire for change, may Hitler not lead the new movement ? 
He has made one revolution, why should he not lead another ? 
Does Stalin’s assumption of power mean that he knows what 
is in the air and that he will soon meet Hitler for their mutual 
advantage ? Nothing however fantastic can be excluded. 
Developments in gangsterism are evidently impending and 
we have to be ready for them. It is not the first time that 
the autocrats of Western and Eastern Europe have had con- 
versations for their mutual advantage! There was once a 
meeting at Tilsitt which was not dissimilar to that which 
may shortly occur between Hitler and Stalin. 


On Saturday, May 10, Rudolph Hess, number three in the 
German hierarchy, landed in Scotland, having made a solo 
: flight to that country and descended by 
et rg parachute. Whether he came from Hitler, or 
came because he was afraid of Hitler, or only 
because he had read Peter Fleming’s entertaining book, A 
Flying Visit, has been hotly discussed ever since. The actual 
adventure followed on the lines of the book in several respects. 
There was the effort to reach an individual, the Duke of 
Hamilton in this instance. In short, to quote Whistler's 
famous remark, “ Nature is creeping up,’’ and we wish we 
knew where Mr. Fleming was in order to congratulate him on 
having successfully upheld the Whistlerian theory. Wherever 
he is, he must be enjoying the joke. 
The news of Hess’s disappearance was first announced 
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from Germany on Monday, May 12, and several of our eminent 
contemporaries came out on Tuesday the 13th with obituary 
notices, believing that Hess had committed suicide. As he 
had been in Scotland since Saturday night [the roth], this 
was a bad break. But it is to be understood that time was 
required for verification of the German airman’s statement, 
he said he was Hess, but was he? Time was also required 
for the Government to know what to do. They appear to 
have been as puzzled by Hess as—in Mr. Fleming’s story— 
they were by Hitler. In the end, they made no announce- 
ment until after Germany had—evidently hearing of Hess’s 
safe arrival—issued a statement that Hess was mad, had 
liver disease, hallucinations, stomach trouble and housemaid’s 
knee. That he was a new Messiah trying to convert the 
English. That he knew nothing, was no one, and that he 
had been lured away by Mr. Duff Cooper. That was the 
cumulative effect of the stuff poured out of Goebbel’s lie 
factory. Soon after the German wireless got going on Hess, 
the British Government announced that he: was here, fully 
identified and in hospital. 


In Mr. Fleming’s book, written in February, 1940, the writer 
imagines the descent of Hitler on England. These are his 
thoughts as he comes down: ‘“ Yes; the 
more he thought about it, yes. If he could 
only get hold of Mr. Chamberlain, or Sir 
Horace Wilson, or one of those, he would stand (he was sure) 
a fair chance of persuading them that he had come to England, 
risking everything, on a peace mission. There would be a 
great sensation. The English would never take advantage of 
an unarmed enemy of the highest possible rank who with 
incredible temerity, and from the noblest motives, had faced 
untold dangers in order to put himself at their mercy. They 
would once more believe—they would HAVE to believe—in 
his sincerity. The world would be suspicious ; but above all 
the world would be relieved. The war would stop. The bells 
would ring. Everybody would sign a piece of paper. And he, 
Hitler, would return to Germany not as a superman but as a 
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god, a god who got results. Restore Poland? By all means: 
and get rid of those pestilent Czechs into the bargain. Then 
get to work on Russia—a base on the Black Sea, control of 
the oil fields, a general infiltration. Push on the U-boat 
building. Build up reserves. Whine for foreign loans and 
get them. . . . And then, in 1943, perhaps, he would show 
the British what it meant to incur the enmity of 
Germany.’’—Thus Hitler, in A Flying Visit, p. 46. 


To understand what has happened we have to go back into 
Hess’s past and to realize his connection with Hitler’s crimes, 
He is, apparently, of German Levantine origin. 
Born at Alexandria in 1894, he joined the 
German forces in 1914 and became an airman. After the war, 
having lost employment, he went to Munich where he picked 
up the racial theories of H.S. Chamberlain. In 1920, he met 
Hitler, was enraptured by his gospel of blood and anti- 
semitism, the two men became intimate and were imprisoned 
together in 1923 after street fighting in Munich. For the 
fifteen months that they were imprisoned it was Hess who 
kept the neurotic and mercurial Hitler going. Better 
educated, better controlled, he helped Hitler to overcome his 
nerves, helped him to write Mein Kampf, the Bible of modern 
Germany. Released from prison, Hess became Hitler's 
private secretary and helped him to organize the National 
Socialist party. The election of 1930 showed the result of 
his work and in 1933 Hitler was master of all Germany. In 
1934 Hess—with Hitler, Géring, Goebbels and others saw to 
the purge of their party of the idealists—such as Gregor 
Strasser—and Hitler’s other intimate friend R6hm. No man 
has been more steeped in murder and it is well that we have 
been reminded of this, for Hess has pleasant manners, and 
can talk of moderation. He has been used again and again 
by Hitler in secret missions, and whether Hitler has wished 
to catch an unwary English nobleman, or an ignorant neutral, 
Hess has been the decoy used. An attempt was made by our 
sentimentalists, after he first landed to make him out to be 
better than the other German leaders. Better educated he 
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undoubtedly is, but, as Mr. Bevin at once and most usefully 
reminded us, “‘ the man is a murderer.” 


MURDERER or not, what has Hess come here for? Is he the 
cover for some dark intrigue, or did he fear the fate of Réhm 
for himself ? In any case he left his wife and 
child behind at Hitler’s mercy. Some people 
suggest that the successes of the R.A.F. gave a sudden 
apocalyptic vision of Germany’s destiny to Hitler’s sworn 
henchman, but who can penetrate such dark recesses as the 
mind of a master criminal? All the German leaders are 
unbalanced men, and they rule over an unbalanced nation. 
What effect will this dramatic flight have on that excitable 
people ? Hess was one of Hitler’s two trusted men (Goring 
was the other). He had built up the National Socialist Party 
and remained in charge of it. He lived at the Brown House 
in Munich, the Gauleiters reported to him there regularly. He 
knew, as did no one else, the state of the German morale, and, 
according to the very well-informed diplomatic correspondent 
of The Trmes, Hess was also “ the only man who could calm 
Hitler in one of his rages—the only man now living (Réhm 
was the other) who addressed Hitler with the familiar ‘ du’ 

. anyone who has lived in Germany in recent years had 
the impression that, even if all the millions of other Germans 
took aeroplanes and flew off, Hess would remain to the last 
with Hitler . . . By his departure Hess proclaims to every 
German that the party is not what it was.” 

Shall we ever know why he came? The first week in 
May he was participating in German ceremonies where he was 
one of the most prominent figures. The second week he fled 
from a country where he was almost all-powerful, to Britain, 
where he has become a prisoner of war. That his choice was 
coolly made is obvious by the skill and care with which his 
journey was planned. All we can say of this whole extra- 
ordinary episode is that it illumines with a flash the whole 
condition of dark Germany. It is probably the fact that 
Hess wanted to be in a country where he could not be reached 
by the German Gestapo. Nowhere on the Continent of 
Europe could he be sure of this for Hitler’s ‘‘ New Order ” 
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reaches outwards into Switzerland, Sweden and Portugal, 
But in England he is safe! What a commentary on the War, 
What a lesson for the World ! 


A WoRD must be said of the effect of this amazing journey. 


The German wireless gave itself up to violent fiction. The 
And the Effect B.B.C. at last told the Germans in Germany 


French—too late to prevent their Darlans and Brinons from 
selling the French Empire—realised what it meant. The 
Spaniards, who have a keen sense of humour, were convulsed 


with mirth by the efforts of Goebbels. The Turks paused on 


their slippery slope. The Americans were inclined to make too 
much of it, and in that they were supported by the appease- 
ment press with talk of “‘ Cracks in the cement,” “‘ beginning 
of Hitler’s end’ and the like. Hess came to see the Duke of 
Hamilton and he has seen him—he has also been seen by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick of the Foreign Office. He is said to be 
swaggering and boasting of German might and of her certain 
conquest of the world. He is said to be writing, and no 
doubt what he writes will be of interest. The Germans 
are, or profess to be—mortally afraid of what he may say 
and indicate that he may be tortured to reveal secrets. They 
judge others by themselves. Sir Nevile Henderson, our former 
Ambassador in Berlin, the man who both knew and liked the 
German leaders personally, has said in public that this 
incident will make the Germans prosecute the war with greater 
intensity. We shall see. 


BEHIND the scenes of war a vast number of offices, sub- 
offices and sub-sub-offices have grown up. These are garti- 
soned by directors, controllers, sub-directors 
and sub-controllers and their sub-ordinates. 
Some of these institutions have managed to get 
themselves attached to the ‘‘ secret service’ and therefore 
may not be discussed in Parliament. Of such would appeat 
to be the office—or offices—which direct the propaganda to 


the enemy. This is, in some way, linked with the Ministry 0! 
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Information, but Mr. Duff Cooper is said not to be responsible 
either to Parliament or to his colleagues. Then whois? Mr. 
Hugh Dalton’s name is always mentioned when any hush- hush 


business is referred to and, as he is not a conspicuous success 
as a Minister of Blockade he is rather apt also to get the 


discredit of our scandalously bad propaganda to the Germans, 
We do not know whether he is responsible but whoever is. 
forgets that there are English people who know German and 
who listen to our broadcasts. They are shocked by the 
Communism daily spoken to Germany in the rich Jewish 
voices of the men Hitler flung out six yearsago, men who have 
obviously lost touch with Germany without gaining touch 
with England. It is an absolute scandal that we should allow 
such people to represent us. Let Englishmen talk for 
England and let them talk, not about the revolutions Mr. 
Dalton’s Jewish friends hope to make in this country, but 
about the things which foreigners admire us for. That is our 
ancient and solid Monarchy, our pure justice, our political 
strength, our commercial enterprise, our great Empire. 
When this last is occasionally mentioned it is to belittle it or 
to praise such disruptionists as Ghandhi, who was referred 
to in one broadcast as the “ Fihrer of the Indian people.” We 
do not know who is responsible for all this but as, in our name, 
all sorts of promises are being made to Germans, we ought to 
be told who is the director of this mischievous twaddle and 
what he is committing us to. 


THE Daily Mazl, so often the first newspaper to let daylight 
into scandals, spoke on April 30 of the anxiety felt by members 
on the subject of our propaganda. The 


Darlene writer of the note, Mr. Wilson Broadbent, 

evidently knew a good deal but could say very 
little. He asked ‘“‘ who is responsible?”’ and _ then 
added :— 


“T cannot give the Minister’s name; it is a secret. 
But I can state definitely that it is not Mr. Duff Cooper, 
as many people might imagine . . 
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“It appears, however, that our propaganda is divided 
into sections, with separate controls. Mr. Duff Cooper 
deals with only part of it and the most important section 
is under entirely different control. 

““ The closest secrecy is observed about the operations 
of this section. The ever-increasing staff is paid out of 
the secret funds.”’ 


Above all, members would like to know what is 
being said to the Germans in their name and with the 
authority of the people of Britain. 


“T am told that some of the broadcasts designed to 
convert Germans to the well-meaning intentions of Britain 
must make even a German laugh. Are the Germans being 
told of Britain’s determination to fight to the end, or are 
they being soothed by Socialism sent out in the name of 
the Government ? ”’ 


But the really secret propaganda is a scream. Mr. Broadbent 
gives a sample. 


It will be remembered that the witty skit on the Ministry of 
Information called “the Ministry of Wishful Thinking” 
described the employment of Highland Seers, 
But the unnamed department uses Astroe 
logers ! presumably to tell Mr. Dalton when the war will end. 
Mr. Broadbent does not refer to this but he tells another tale 
of the work done behind the veil :— 


The Sharks 


“One perfect example of propaganda for German 
consumption on another plane, produced by this remark- 
able department recently, was to this effect : ‘ The British 
Government have ordered 26 sharks from the Australian 
Government for immediate delivery in the English 
Channel, and woe betide any German soldier who tries 
to cross that stretch of water.’ ”’ 


This note of Mr. Broadbent’s was instrumental in getting the 
Government to promise the House of Commons that propa- 
ganda should be discussed. On May g, returning to the 
charge, he was able to say that a debate had been promised. 
It took place in secret session on May 14. 


it 
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On May 10, London had a raid in which our great monu- 
ments suffered the worst wounds they had yet received. 
Westminster Abbey, Westminster Hall, West- 
minster School, St. James’s Palace and the 
House of Commons were badly knocked about. We are told 
that the destruction of so much history and beauty has 
caused public rejoicing in Germany. That is natural. They 
have no national history there, and no national past. Being 
what they are in Germany they rejoice when they see that we 
have lost something they can never have. There is no 


London Scars 


- commensurate destruction to be made in Germany, but we 


believe that our Government is entirely mistaken in the way 
they have responded to this form of German savagery. After 
the first attempt—in August—on Canterbury Cathedral, we 
ought to have told the German Government that next time 
they tried to destroy one of our great monuments, we would 
raze Nuremberg to the ground and not leave one stone upon 
another of that city. We shall come to this policy even 
though it will be too late to save St. Paul’s, Westminster Hall 
or Westminster Abbey from injury. In all such matters we 
are still pretending that war is a game we are playing—a 
game in which “‘ points’ are scored which somehow will tot 
up on one side or the other to a victorious total and calling 
“How’s that, Umpire ?”’ to an imaginary arbiter, we abstain 
from action. We still fail to recognise that this is an all-in 
affair, that there is no umpire and that we shall not presently 
all be having tea together after the match is over. We have 
not taken in that we are facing our destiny now, here, at this 
moment, and that it is our destruction, or that of Germany 
which is the issue and that the gangster nature is only to be 
defeated by force ruthlessly applied. Our night bombing 
has begun to affect German morale, but not yet enough, 
because it has been confined to military targets. 


It is evident from the tale of sunken ships that we are going 
to be short of food this summer. That being so it is surprising 
that the Government continues to restrict the 
sale of fruit and vegetables from private 
gardens. A letter in The Times on May 17 


Don’t Grow 
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made this attitude clear. It was from Dr. C. S. Orwin, the 
Chairman of the Oxfordshire Garden Produce Committee. 
He has heard from the Secretary of the Ministry of Agriculture 
to this effect. 


ce 


. IT IS NOT THE MINISTER’S POLICY TO STIMULATE THE 
‘ PRODUCTION IN PRIVATE GARDENS AND ALLOTMENTS FoR 
SALE ”’ 


There it is in black and white, “it is not the policy . . . to 
stimulate ... production...” of food! But it would 
seem to be lunacy “ not to stimulate’ any and every kind of 
food production. The potato from the allotment will fill a 
gap as well as any from the greengrocer, a basket of apples 
from the farm orchard will be as valuable as those in Covent 
Garden. A dish of salad from the Manor House garden is as 
full of the salts and vitamins as any from a market stall. Yet 
these are ‘“‘ not to be stimulated.”’ If the Minister for Agricul- 
ture does not break the bonds woven for him by his officials 
he will raise a big storm when the vegetable shortage is upon 
us in midsummer. A sensible policy would be to increase all 
food production. Only in this way can we have enough ata 
reasonable price. The Food Controller, who we suspect to 
be the real villain of this piece—believes he can at once 
restrict production and keep down prices. What folly! 
Only by getting enough grown can reasonable prices be 
ensured. The Times put Dr. Orwin’s letter on its leader page. 
May we have the help of the third leader-writer to point out 
a few of the snags that lie ahead of the policy of restricted 
production combined with cheapness ? With comments on 
the creation of the new order of criminals, those who grow 
more than they want and do not throw away their surplus. 


ISLANDS 


Ir has probably come as a shock to many people in this 
country to learn that despite the undisputed ascendency of 
Admiral Cunningham’s fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean it 
has proved possible for the enemy rapidly to occupy succes- 
sively all the islands of the A2gean, leaving at last only Crete 
in Greek hands. Yet we had recently a precisely parallel 
experience much nearer home in the case of the Channel 
Islands. British naval control was far more complete in the 
Channel than it has ever been possible to make it in the Eastern 
Mediterranean ; for though Admiral Cunningham and his 
fleet have very convincingly demonstrated their ascendency 
at sea over both the Italian fleet and the German air forces, 
the numbers with which the Admiralty have found it possible 
to provide him have never been large enough, with the bases 
at his disposal, for him to exercise supervision over every part 
of the Mediterranean at once. Yet even in the Channel, 
with the full resources of the naval forces in home waters 
at hand so that not even a German destroyer can venture out 
of supporting distance of batteries on the French coast 
without being engaged, it was not found possible to prevent 
enemy occupation of the Channel Islands—preceded by a 
wanton and entirely unnecessary air bombardment. It was 
not to be expected that the much smaller Mediterranean 
Fleet, very fully occupied first with the protection of the Army 
during its withdrawal from Greece and later with its part in 
the second Cyrenacian campaign, could do even better. 

For practical purposes, small islands close to a coast may 
be regarded from a military point of view as part of the 
adjacent country. It can rarely be possible, except by the 
employment of forces large out of all proportion to the results 
they can achieve, for a power other than that which holds the 
mainland to maintain itself in such islands unless—as for 
instance in the case of Malta—it is already firmly established 
there before hostilities begin and the island is strongly fortified. 
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Sea power cannot control the seas right in to an enemy 
shore. It could, no doubt, in early days, for the sides even of 
a galley could be made impervious to slings and arrows, 
But with the invention of artillery, a weapon which eventually 
became capable of destroying the ship herself, it became 
possible for land forces to dominate the coastal belt of sea, 
In the days of sailing ships, a French aphorism affirmed that 
“Un canon @ terre vaut un vaisseau a mer’ ; and that remains 
as true to-day as it ever was. With the evolution of weapons, 
the area of sea that could be dominated from the land has 
grown, and that growth has been greatest of recent years 
with the development of air forces. It was the greater pre- 
ponderance of the German air forces assembled for the attack 
on Greece which made possible the German seizure of the 
Greek islands. 

This is secured in two ways. Once the British and Greek 
air forces, outnumbered from the start, lost the use of air 
fields on the mainland of Greece—as was inevitable at a 
certain point in the process of withdrawal—the task of defend- 
ing the transports, which were taking away troops, against 
air attack devolved on the Navy. Every man-of-war that 
could be assembled was needed in that task ; and they were 
all too few at that. Their success in providing defence at 
such small loss, in both warships and transports—two 
destroyers and four transports, only one of which carried 
troops—was remarkable, and is eloquent testimony to the 
ability of navies to hold their own against even overwhelming 
masses of air forces. But it necessarily left every other part 
of the Mediterranean bare of British ships for the time being. 
The enemy did not fail to profit by that opportunity, not only 
by rushing reinforcements across the Sicilian Channel, from 
Italy to Tripolitania, using for that purpose shipping which 
had been lying idle in great quantity for many months in 
Italian ports; but also reaching 1,000 miles to the north- 
eastward, by shipping forces across the narrow strips of sea to 
seize the northern A®gean islands. 

Air power thus diverted the Allied sea forces from the 
Egean, and it also supplied the striking power of the small 
forces which invaded the individual islands. The first to be 
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seized were Thasos, a bare five miles from Kavalla on the 
mainland, and Samothrace, 20 miles off. It seems unlikely 
that there could have been any opposition at all in Thasos, 
but in Samothrace, which was invaded on April 19, the 
garrison consisted of only 15 policemen, who nevertheless 
valiantly resisted the landing of the Germans. They were 
overpowered, but 10 of them retired to the mountains—the - 
island contains little else—whence they later managed to 
escape to the neighbouring island of Mibros. It seems prob- 
able that that island, too, was seized in its turn, but it is to 
be hoped that the valiant policemen eluded the attentions of 
the Gestapo, who no doubt followed closely on the heels of 
the first invaders. 

Five days later the enemy made a much more important 
capture in the island of Lemnos—important because it pos- 
sesses the fine natural harbour of Mudros. There actually 
was a small garrison of Greek troops there—probably the 
only island to be so provided—and they fought valiantly 
against the invader for four hours. But they had no naval 
or air support, for every Allied ship-of-war and aircraft was 
far to the south. They may have had a few field guns, but it 
seems improbable that they had any A.A. batteries, for every 
one of those which the Greek Army possessed must have been 
needed in the main battles. In such circumstances, even 
though unprovided with ships-of-war, the lavish air support 
which the Germans were able to provide, by dive-bombing 
and “ ground-strafing,’’ was obviously quite sufficient to 
secure the landing of their invading military force, transported 
in local small craft seized for the purpose, or in Axis-controlled 
steamships which had emerged from the Dardanelles in the 
guise of peaceful merchant ships. 

From then onwards, the enemy occupation of the Grecian 
Isles proceeded methodically. The Sporades, in which there 
are a number of excellent natural harbours, were no doubt 
the next to be seized. The nearest of them, Skiathos, lies 
only a few miles off the coast of Thessaly, while the farthest, 
Skyros, is practically the centre of the Aigean. The large 
islands of Mytilene and Chios, lying close to the Turkish 
coast and also possessing magnificent harbours, were actually 
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occupied on May 4 and 5 by Germans, while Italian troop; 
at the same time landed in the Cyclades, bridging the gap 
between the mainland and the Dodecanese. 

It is not certain whether the latter took the risk of going 
to the islands by sea. A few days before, when sending 
troops to the Ionian islands of Cephalonia and Zante which 
lie little more than 100 miles from the mainland of Italy, 
they used air forces and parachute troops rather than trust 
themselves afloat on ‘“‘ Mare Nostrum.” Yet they may wel] 
have taken the risk in moving the short distances from island 
to island in the Cyclades. One can imagine the process, in 
which each 10-mile passage was carefully reconnoitred from 
the air to make sure that the whole vicinity was free from 
Allied men-of-war before the expedition to the next island set 
sail. When the occupation of all the small islands was con- 
plete, a pean of triumph was sung by the Axis newspaper, 
declaiming that now the troubles of the Dodecanese were over, 
since their replenishment with food and arms presented nm 
more difficulties. Yet one may well find this note of triumph 
unconvincing. 

The process of swallowing up islands stopped short at the 
large island of Crete—traditionally the home of Grecian 
independence. The reason for the check was that Crete 
possessed not only a strong garrison, but adequately equipped 
air bases which it was not within the power of German 
armoured divisions, even preceded by parachute troops, to 
over-run and secure as they had those on the mainland. 
One of the first results of Mussolini’s wanton aggression against 
Greece last October had been the arrival of British air rein- 
forcements in Crete and their establishment of bases there, a 
process which doubtless included the provision of adequate 
anti-aircraft and ground defences. There was no question 
here of merely having to overpower a handful of policemen. 
To achieve the conquest of Crete as they had that of Greece 
proper, the enemy would have to transport forces by sea, 
strong enough to deal with a powerful garrison, well supported 
in the air, over a distance substantially greater than the short 
hops ftom island to island of the Aigean. That, in the face 
of sea forces which, even though outnumbered, had asserted 
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so pronounced an ascendancy over the Italian Navy as had 
Admiral Cunningham’s fleet, was a very different task. It 
is not to be concluded that the attempt to conquer Crete will 
not be made possibly even before these words appear in print 
—any more than an attempt at the invasion of Britain can 
be ruled out because it has not yet been undertaken. But it 
will be a major operation in itself, needing intensive prepara- 
tion of a sort very different from any that were in use in the 
blitzkrieg against Greece itself. 

It is perhaps worth noting that if the A®gean islands had 
been in the condition of Crete—i.e., adequately garrisoned 
and equipped with anti-aircraft defence, they could probably 
have been held almost indefinitely against an enemy on the 
mainland unprovided, as the Germans were, with naval 
force. For in that case dive-bombing and machine-guns, 
though they could have harassed the garrisons, could not have 
neutralised them as they did Samothrace’s handful of police- 
men. The attacking military force could not have been limited 
to a small body of troops transported in local caiques ; it 
must have been a picked force, equipped for that most 
difficult of all operations of war, an opposed landing, of a 
strength adequate to overcome the opposition it must expect 
to encounter. And that would mean that evasion of any 
defending naval force—and it must rely on evasion since it 
could not produce the naval superiority which alone could give 
it even a local command of the sea—would be exceedingly 
difficult. 

Yet it does not follow that the Allies would have been 
well advised so to hold the A®gean islands. The garrisons 
and A.A. defences could only have been provided at the 
expense of the mainland, and resources being limited, to 
provide them would perhaps have been tantamount to leaving 
the mainland open to certain conquest. Garrisons and 
defences, moreover, are not self-supporting, but need a 
constant service of supply which, in the case of islands as 
numerous as those of the A©gean, would have put a heavy 
strain on our shipping resources, none too voluminous already. 
Shipping supplying the islands, moreover, would have been 
subject to concentrated enemy air attack from the airfields 
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of the mainland, to which it would have been a much more 
vulnerable target than the garrisons themselves. And as 
none of them, so far as is known, possesses an airfield, the 
countering of that attack would have been difficult if not 
impossible except by the employment of strong naval escort 
forces. The islands could certainly have been held, but only 
at the expense of letting the mainland go and of involving 
us in commitments out of all proportion to the advantage 
gained. The islands, that is to say, go with the mainland. 
If we had held it, there could have been no risk of losing 
them ; having lost it, it is not worth while to hold on to them. 

The enemy’s occupation of them, if it is a triumph as it 
has been hailed in the German press, is indeed a cheap triumph. 
Their natural harbours are good, but they are unfortified : 
and what use are those harbours to the Germans, who possess 
no fleet in the Mediterranean, or to the Italian fleet, which, 
on the other hand, has a natural predilection for harbours, 
but prefers them well fortified ? It may well be doubted if 
the possession does really simplify the enemy’s problem of 
keeping the Dodecanese supplied, unless, of course, the 
supplies were to come from the Black Sea and creep south, 
using the islands for concealment. If, on the other hand, 
they really are so valuable, is it certain that the enemy, 
having seized them at a moment favourable to him, can 
retain them equally easily? To take an analogy from an 
adjacent theatre of war, the frontier post of Sollum has 
changed hands four times at least in the last six months. 
If such a development is to be avoided in the A2gean, it may 
be necessary for the enemy to spend substantial resources in 
fortifying his new captures to the standard, say, of that 
adopted by the Italians in the Dodecanese. 

If it is permissible thus to make light of the enemy occu- 
pation of the small islands, however, the matter is very 
different in the case of Crete. For an enemy conquest of 
Crete would jeopardise our whole position in the Eastern 
Mediterranean ; it would bring the whole of the sea route 
to Egypt within range of intensive air attack to which it is 
at present subject only in the narrow central portion of that 
sea. It would, moreover, extinguish the last territorial 
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vestige of Hellenic independence ; and though that would 
not extinguish the free Greek spirit, yet it would undoubtedly 
have a dispiriting effect on it if there were no Greek soil still 
under its sway. These are amongst the reasons for Mr. 
Churchill’s categorical statement that we intend to defend it 
“to the death and without thought of retirement.” 

But they are not all. The Prime Minister gave another 
when he described it as a “‘ highly offensive outpost,” bracket- 
ing it in that description with Tobruk; and the analogy 
between those two positions lies in the similarity between sea 
operations and those of modern mechanised forces in desert 
country. That, however, is another story, with which I am 
not concerned for the moment. The analogy to which I 
would draw attention is that between Crete and these islands. 

The armies and air force of Germany have succeeded in 
over-running the whole of the south-eastern extremity of the 
Continent of Eur»pe as they have the north-western— 
including in one case the small Aigean Islands and in the 
other the Channel Islands, which lie close to the continental 
coast. But their victory is incomplete—and indeed is no 
victory at all—unless they can go further, overleap the wider 
channel in which sea forces operate, and subjugate the larger 
islands which are the seat of the sea power that unites the 
rest of the free world against them. Can they, lacking sea 
power themselves, achieve it ? 

There is nothing in what has occurred throughout the war 
to hold out much hope to them of success. They pin their 
faith, no doubt, to overwhelming preponderance in the air as 
a substitute for the difficult task of achieving supremacy 
afloat. Yet even when they had it, to all intents and purposes, 
after the British and Greek withdrawal from the airfields 
of the Greek mainland, they were not able to prevent the 
withdrawal of the bulk of the British armies by sea. If they 
would achieve the conquest of Crete, it is not merely a ques- 
tion of preventing our movements by sea—which they have 
never succeeded in doing—but of securing their own. It 
would be rash, no doubt, to assert dogmatically that that is 
impossible ; but in the face of vigorous British action by sea 
and air—and the forces under Sir Andrew Cunningham and 
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Sir Arthur Longmore can be trusted to supply that to the 
full—German passage by sea should be so expensive to them 
that we should welcome the prospect of an attempt rather 
than regard it with apprehension. 

The Axis press represents Crete as threatened both from 
Kithera on the west and from Rhodes on the east—indicating 
evidently the points of short sea passage as the localities of 
attack. Attacks will be preceded, no doubt, by intensive 
bombing designed to put out of action both the air defences 
and coast defence at possible landing places. This would no 
doubt be followed up by the landing of parachute troops 
whose first mission would be to secure an airfield on which 
troop-carriers and tank-carriers could then land. The forces 
thus introduced would have as their first mission the securing 
of a landing place on the coast at which the strong forces, 
artillery and supplies which alone could make the defeat of 
the garrisons possible, could then be disembarked. 

How far the earlier stages of that programme are feasible, 
it is not for a seaman to express an opinion. But even if 
they went like clockwork, without a hitch from beginning to 
end, they could be but the preliminaries ; and at the end of 
them there would still remain the task of transporting German 
forces by sea to the point or points on the coast thus secured. 
That would give Admiral Cunningham’s ships the chance 
for which they have been waiting, for there is nothing that the 
Navy would like better than to find German forces afloat on 
the sea. 

Finally, it may be remarked that if Crete is regarded as 
threatened from both Kithera and Rhodes, the converse 
should also be true. Such threats are not one-sided. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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BRITAIN OR SUEZ? 


I 


To write about the strategy of the war in the week of Rudolf 
Hess’s flight from Germany is like discussing the properties 
of matter during the phantasmagoria of a witches’ sabbath. 
Never in the annals of human conflict has any single event 
been more unexpected, or loosed throughout the world a 
wilder flood of speculation, imaginings and conjecture. If 
Hess’s flight is the first step of some deep-laid German plot, 
to what subtle trap is the information he brings a bait? If 
his escape in fact embarrasses the Germans, is Hess mad or 
sane ? There are kinds of madness which are quite compatible 
with a normal grip on all ordinary aspects of life and reality. 
If mad, what developments inside Germany, what threats or 
fears of consequences too dire to face, have as it were detonated 
an insane Hess into flight ? Alternatively, if sane, what 
causes, to him no less pressing, have led Hess to fling position, 
power, family and possessions to the winds ? Has he escaped 
in the hope of saving himself, or of rescuing something else ? 
Is this departure the first melodramatic sign of internecine 
division and fatal weakness inside Germany ? What does 
Hess know ? What will he tell ? How much of what he tells 
will be true ? 

By the time these lines are in print, we should have more 
information about Hess himself and about what lies behind 
his conduct. Meanwhile, however mindful this episode may 
again make us of the outstanding part that surprise plays in 
war—and in this war more than in most—we must assume 
that victory in the present tremendous contest will go to the 
side that best understands and deals with the great strategic 
problems of the war as a whole ; and we must see to it that 
the understanding and action which victory demands are ours. 


II 


Despite its substantial cost to Germany, there is no use in 
blinking the fact that the outcome of the Greek campaign 
is another serious reverse to us. We have lost that magnifi- 
cent body of fighting men, the Greek Army. They numbered 
no less than 20 divisions mobilised. A major threat to the 
German flank in the Balkans has been cleared away. Germany 
has occupied the Greek islands, cut Turkey off from the West 
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by sea, and won valuable positions for attack along the 
vulnerable west coast of Anatolia. A serious German threat 
to Crete has developed. Even our own losses are by no 
means insignificant. The skill of the Royal Navy and the 
chivalrous self-sacrifice of the Greeks in providing us with a 
rearguard enabled most of our men and their light equipment 
to be brought away. But our material resources in the Middle 
East are not so large as to make negligible the loss of the 
heavy equipment of an armoured brigade or division, to say 
nothing of the field and heavy artillery we had to leave 
behind. 

All these are debits, and heavy debits. Concurrent 
developments in Libya increase them. To say this is not in 
the least to argue that we ought not to have sent help to 
Greece, even at this (or greater) cost. The unanimity which 
the House of Commons showed about Greece in the two-day 
debate on the conduct of the war on May 6 and 7 reflects an 
equal unanimity throughout the country and the Dominions, 
But the events of Greece, like the events of Norway and 
France last year, show once again that, even though we may 
now have learnt many of the major material and strategical 
lessons of the war, we have not yet remedied sufficiently the 
shortcomings in equipment which lie at the root of our 
troubles. 

What, in brief, were the lessons of the Greek campaign ? 
First, that in sheer fighting quality our troops are definitely 
superior to their German opponents. This is one of the vital 
facts on which our ultimate victory depends ; and it is good 
to have it confirmed again in Greece, as in Norway, Flanders 
and France. Next, that our generalship in the field, our staff- 
work and our command generally are on the whole fully 
equal to the demands of modern war. It is highly significant 
that in Greece the very worst that practically unopposed 
German dive-bombing could do against troops almost unpro- 
tected from the air failed utterly to break morale or achieve 
the slightest disorganisation of our forces. This is the first 
such failure the Germans have had. 

The third lesson is equally satisfactory. Our matériel 
showed itself definitely superior in action to anything the 
Germans brought against it. Such superiority is gratifying 
testimony to the quality and work of our designers, indus- 
trialists and munitions workers. On the other hand, it is no 
such permanently advantageous factor as the superiority of 
our fighting men. From Spain through Poland and France 
the Germans have shown themselves ruthless about the 
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material they have used. They have scrapped right and left 
everything that in their opinion was not definitely better than 
their opponents could bring against them. The Germans have 
by now captured so much first-rate British material—tanks, 
guns, anti-tank guns, and all kinds of other weapons—that 
we can be sure that they have analysed every advantage our 
arms possess and have set their factories to work at full speed 
tomake better.* That is one of the facts behind Hitler’s recent 
boast that the months to come would see the German forces 
even more powerfully equipped than hitherto. In matériel, 
therefore, there can be no pause in this war. No British 
weapon can be regarded as good enough—least of all weapons 
of which the Germans have captured any number. Ina war 
where human quality can assert itself and prevail only when 
arms are adequate, we must maintain that mechanical 
superiority which for a time and in certain respects we have 
achieved in some weapons of land warfare, as well as in the 
weapons of sea and air warfare. 

When all this has been said, however, the Greek campaign 
—or, more exactly, the Balkan campaign as a whole—contains 
two more vitallessons. The first is the extraordinary patience, 
subtlety and care with which Hitler isolates each element of 
resistance and deals with it separately. In the Balkans the 
world has witnessed a classic example of this technique. Dis- 
regarding for the moment the sequence of mere external, 
formal events, Hitler first made Hungary subservient. Then, 
using Hungary as a bridge, he brought Rumania under his 
control. From Rumania he drove south through Bulgaria. 
Yugoslavia, thus isolated and surrounded, revolted too late. 
Her overthrow enabled the whole weight of the German war 
machine to be hurled against Greece. Now the same process 
is in train with regard to Turkey. And, as was pointed out 
last month, these developments coincided at the appropriate 
moment with carefully timed distractions in Libya and Iraq. 
In Libya, German timing was perfect. In Iraq, the Germans 
may have struck a trifle prematurely (the point is not yet 
clear)—though for us the margin has been unpleasantly 
narrow. 


* Hitler’s terms to France (which were unanimously approved by the 
Vichy Cabinet on May 14th), include a provision requiring French industry 
to assist in providing new armour for the German tanks. This step (it is 
stated) is necessary because “‘ the Balkans campaign proved that the armour 
of German tanks does not offer sufficient resistance to the new anti-tank 
weapons of the Allies.” (Times, May 15th, quoting information received 
by the Independent French Agency ‘‘ from reliable sources.’’) 
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British diplomacy is often criticised severely for failure to 
counter this strategy while it is still in the diplomatic stage, 
The known and suspected shortcomings of British diplomacy 
during the past two decades—and especially during the fatal 
era of appeasement—are too numerous and too grave for any- 
one to attempt in the light of the imperfect information to 
which the public is now confined to frame a defence, excuse 
or palliation. But this much can and must be said. What- 
ever foreign countries may have thought of the will, intentions 
and methods of British foreign policy and British diplomacy 
during the relevant periods, the fact remains that behind them 
stood a quite inadequate supply of British arms. Germany’s 
armed strength, on the other hand, was abundant and over- 
flowing—even though, perhaps, it was never until recently 
quite as overwhelming as German propaganda made out, 
And this British weakness in matériel was, of course, 
fatal. 

The Greek campaign has exposed this weakness once 
again. It thus teaches for a third time the supreme lesson of 
the war to date. Final responsibility for our failure in Greece 
rests in this island. Our arms were too few, our equipment too 
slight, our resources mobilised and ready in the form of weapons 
too slender to sustain and repel the weight the Germans threw 
against them. And primarily it is our responsibility here in 
Britain to remedy that deficiency. Invaluable as American 
aid is and must increasingly be in helping to produce the 
weapons we need to beat Germany, it is up to us in the first 
instance to achieve far more than we have achieved so far. 
Granted that plans must be made, factories built, workers 
trained, organisations prepared, raw materials procured ; we 
have now had twenty-one months in which to get into full 
war swing. Who will say that in this time we have done all 
that could or should have been done ? Who will claim that 
the locusts which ate the precious pre-war years have not 
fed at all during the perilous weeks and months of war? 
Who will deny that we must make ouwrselves an effort yet 
greater and vastly greater if we are to deserve victory ? Let 
us not delude ourselves. The war is not yet either won or 
lost. All the Hesses in Germany will not save us if we fail 
in this effort—nor will all the Hitlers save Germany if we 
make it. Lord Beaverbrook’s task in his new office as Minister 
of State is, the country understands, to speed up and expand 
our war production. All power to his elbow in doing so. For 
this is both the supreme lesson of the Greek campaign and 
the outstanding need of the hour and of the war. 
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Great superiority in the weapons of land warfare leaves 
the initiative still in Hitler’s hands. His problem is to bring 
that superiority to bear against us with overwhelming force. 
He can ultimately do this only by successful invasion. But 
he can prepare the road to invasion by trying to starve us 
out. Starvation means, of course, cutting off our supply of 
weapons and raw materials from overseas, as well as sinking 
food ships. He can ease the task of invasion by diverting our 
effort to other theatres of war which will devour our resources 
of men and arms. German success in such outlying theatres 
will weaken us, enable the Germans to concentrate against 
us, and strengthen the foundations of their own war economy 
until (they must hope) it becomes in any case impregnable. 
The two main outlying theatres are the Mediterranean and 
Middle East on the one hand, and Singapore on the other hand. 

What will Hitler do, and what, in broad outline, will be 
the sequence of events if his projects progress according to 

lan ? 
i From the German standpoint, successful invasion is by 
all odds the shortest and most satisfactory.road to victory. 
Can Hitler invade us successfully in the near future? The 
chances seem no less adverse now than they did last autumn 
and last winter when this danger first became real. The key 
of the problem is the transport, not of men—which is 
comparatively easy—but of matériel—which is exceedingly 
difficult. In order to conquer this island, Hitler must land 
here sufficient men and arms to overcome our opposition. A 
very large number of men would be needed; and, as for 
arms, at least—this assumption could scarcely be more 
favourable to the Germans—three armoured divisions. This 
means a matter of 1,000 to 1,500 tanks, a good many hundred 
other vehicles (many of them armed), and large numbers of 
field and heavy guns and ammunition, to say nothing of lighter 
artillery. To bring over these weapons is a problem which 
(so far as we can judge) air transport alone cannot solve. It 
may be possible to convey by air light tanks up to, say, 
Io tons in weight. The planes which can do so would be 
slow, cumbersome, hard to manceuvre, and easy targets for 
our fighters. But on the information available it is not 
possible to move German light medium tanks (which weigh 
18 to 20 tons) otherwise than by sea. And tanks at least of 
this size would be essential in order to overpower our defences. 
Field artillery also is extremely heavy. A 3-inch (75-mm.) 
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field gun weighs about 14 tons. A 4-inch (105 mm.) field gun 
weighs over 3 tons. A 6-inch howitzer weighs about 6 tons, 
and a 6-inch field gun about 10 tons. These weights include 
the carriage. They, too, mean that air transport is difficult : 
that many planes would be needed to convey any quantity of 
guns ; and that, in practice, sea transport would be essential. 

Once sea transport is required, the problem of invasion 
becomes more than ever a matter of establishing a bridgehead 
to which the Germans can ferry across men and material in 
quantity. Distances and minimum sailing times make few 
places on this island suitable as potential bridgeheads to be 
seized and held by a would-be invader who lacks command of 
the sea. Along most of the east and south coast the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force must be supreme because of 
the lie of the land—to say nothing of technical qualities and 
fighting spirit. Only along a short twenty miles or so of 
Channel coast opposite Calais and Cap Gris Nez can the 
Germans aid their surface vessels with coastal artillery fire of 
the type most dangerous to ships-of-war. Along this coast 
they have, of course, mounted large long-range guns in con- 
siderable numbers. They may hope by this means to make 
these twenty miles of Channel unusable by the Royal Navy 
—and therefore waters where a ferry service can be estab- 
lished. But quite apart from what the Royal Air Force could 
and would do in a small concentrated target of this character, 
if we in fact have to meet the main German invasion attempt 
(feints apart) along only a short stretch of coast, the Germans’ 
prospect of establishing and holding a bridgehead and then 
landing in force do not appear over-bright. 

To this analysis there appears to be only three answers. 
First, collapse and disintegration of our will-to-fight from 
within. This is not worth discussing and may be ruled out. 
Secondly, secret German weapons. Thirdly, surprise of the 
right kind. 

It is impossible for obvious reasons to write about secret 
German weapons. They may include gas—perhaps new types 
of gas—for which, however, we should by now be reasonably 
prepared. They may include such horrors as bacteriological 
warfare—though this is fortunately understood to be 
technically difficult. Devices like amphibious tanks are merely 
variants of familiar naval problems. All other types of 
“secret weapons ’”’ appear to have one essential characteristic 
in common: they must be brought to bear on their targets; 
and are therefore subject to the fundamental and irremovable 
difficulties of transport which we know very well. 
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Surprise remains. We commonly think of surprise in 
terms of disguise or of action in unexpected places or times. 
But the most important form of surprise in war, the form 
which can most easily be fatal, is quantitative. If we expect 
and are prepared to deal with 20,000 Germans and encounter 
2,000,000, We are as much surprised by numbers as we would 
be by Hitler landing from an American warship in the guise 
of President Roosevelt. But such quantitative surprise has 
in fact been one of the most successful of all the weapons 
Germany has brought to bear in this war. Norway and the 
Low Countries and France testify to its powers. Greece saw 
no similar surprise through quantity ; untoward develop- 
ments were responsible for what happened there. But 
quantitative surprise (as well, of course, as qualitative 
surprise as to the power of German weapons) can prove of 
great importance where invasion is concerned. If we are 
prepared to meet three German armoured divisions and 
they send over 50, our resources may give out. The fact that 
nobody knew that they had or expected them to use such 
numbers would be irrelevant; for in war results are what count, 
and not methods (except in so far as methods affect results). 

At this stage the application of quantitative surprise to 
the problem of invasion appears unlikely. The comparative 
weakness of German weapons which the Greek campaign 
manifested, the quantitative difficuities of transport examined 
above (and, from another standpoint, in the February issue 
of The National Review), and Hitler’s recent statement that 
the German factories are now turning out new and better 
weapons for the German forces—all these considerations 
suggest that Germany does not feel strong enough to attempt 
now an invasion with forces which she regards as over- 
whelming. If this reasoning is correct, invasion will for the 
present remain a contingent danger, and not our main peril. 

To say this certainly does not mean that the next few 
months will not see an invasion attempt. They may ; and, 
if made, we must be prepared to hurl it back with losses as 
disastrous for the Germans as we can make them. But these 
considerations do suggest that we shall enjoy a certain further 
breathing spell in which, while there will be heavy fighting 
elsewhere, we can drive ahead in our own factories with the 
maximum and indispensable production required not merely 
to avoid defeat, but to achieve victory. 


IV 
Success in the Battles of the Atlantic and of the Medi- 
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terranean and Middle East is the essential condition to this 
breathing spell. Both struggles are connected ; and indeed 
the ultimate ramifications of the Battle of the Mediterranean 
and Middle East affect every existing and potential theatre 
of fighting in this war. The Battle of the Atlantic—in other 
words, the German war against our shipping and supply lines— 
did not develop unfavourably during April. Our total losses 
amounted, it is true, to 488,124 tons, a figure almost as high 
as the losses for March, and higher than those of any other 
month of the war except June, 1940, then they totalled 
533,902 tons. But the April losses, like the June, 1940, losses, 
included the heavy sinkings that withdrawal operations 
involved. German attacks on Greek ports accounted for no 
less than 187,054 tons of the April sinkings, leaving only 
301,070 tons for all other shipping losses elsewhere. This is, 
of course, an enormous total. It represents a yearly rate of 
sinkings in excess of 3$ million tons. But this net April 
figure is nevertheless lower than any monthly total of shipping 
losses since May of last year ; and heavy as it is, to offset it 
sufficiently by new shipbuilding here and in the United States, 
accelerated repair, swifter turn-around and similar means is 
not an impossible task. The grave feature of sinkings at this 
rate is not merely that they leave little margin for further 
German successes. They also delay for another year or so— 
until American shipyards have completed the essential 
preliminary stages—the growth in the total of mercantile 
tonnage which we require to achieve essential freedom of 
military movement at sea. And they postpone as well the 
much wanted increase in our naval strength which is needed to 
ease the immense burdens now falling on the Royal Navy. 

Three practical conclusions follow from these facts and 
considerations, as well as from possible and probable strategic 
developments in the offing. First, we must tighten our belts 
further and drastically. Secondly, an immensely greater 
effort must be made in agriculture. Thirdly, we must put 
the necessary measures in these fields in hand vigorously and 
soon. For upon sea communications all else, including the 
defence of this island, ultimately depends. And at sea we 
must therefore have room to turn about—room which implies 
above all a margin of shipping space whether things go well 
or ill. 


V 


The problem of the Mediterranean differs at the two ends 
of that sea. From the German standpoint, the western 
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Mediterranean, though important, is strategically subsidiary 
to operations in the Middle East. It also offers subsidiary 
but valuable positions in the Battle of the Atlantic. If Hitler 
can Close the Straits of Gibraltar, he can cut off British convoys 
along the short route to Egypt ; and he can hope to bottle up 
the Mediterranean Fleet. In order to close the Straits, he 
must have forces in Spain—whether with or without General 
Franco’s consent. Since the Fleet can operate from Lisbon, 
Portugal must also come under German control ; while the 
Canaries, the Azores, the Cap Verde islands and Dakar provide 
obviously important bases for Atlantic operations. The 
West Coast of Africa is also a major source of the edible oils of 
which Germany is particularly short. Germany can reach 
Dakar by land after a short and fairly manageable sea- 
crossing. Where islands are concerned, however, the problem 
of securing German control is not easy ; for quite apart from 
Portuguese guards, British sea-power should be more potent 
in their defence—as in the defence of Iceland—than any 
resources Hitler can easily send by air. Moreover, such 
German moves out into the Atlantic—or even to Dakar— 
would threaten American maritime interests too dangerously 
to be left unanswered. 

The Western Mediterranean does not, however, compare 
to the Eastern Mediterranean in importance for Germany. 
Unless Germany attacks Russia, she cannot obtain fresh oil 
supplies in quantity or escape into the outer world while 
British warships command the Eastern Mediterranean and 
British armies occupy Egypt and other key areas in the 
Middle East. If Germany is to go further, if indeed she is to 
be secure along her relatively vulnerable southern flank, 
British power in this region must be destroyed. 

The first line of German advance along the Libyan coast 
has been checked. Early in April it seemed just possible that 
surprise, the withdrawal of British troops for Greece, and the 
momentum of initial success might give Germany an easy 
victory. Even this possibility may well have been over- 
estimated except by those fully informed about the British 
forces, defences, and dispositions in the Western Desert. At 
this stage the difficulties are more apparent. There may—or 
may not—be a real danger to Egypt from a German move 
south eastwards via the few oases in the Western Desert ; 
and the Germans may—or may not—be technically equipped 
for such a venture. At all events, it seems certain that 
General Wavell will not be surprised in this sector. But unless 
such a stroke can be carried out, the Germans in Libya are 
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condemned to operations in difficult climatic and natural 
conditions along a narrow front which is exposed to bombard- 
ment from the sea ; and they face problems of reinforcement 
and supply which the Royal Air Force will hamper along 
the African coast and both the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force will continually interrupt between Italy (or Sicily) 
and Libya. So far as available information enables one to 
judge, the prospects of Egypt’s defence on the West appear 
not unfavourable. 

Much more difficult is the position to the East. At the 
time of writing it would appear that Rashid Ali’s German 
inspired revolt in Iraq has largely failed. But the agreement 
between Germany and Unoccupied France which the Vichy 
Cabinet approved on May 14 envisages German operations 
from Syria unopposed by the Vichy authorities, and raises the 
possibility that German forces may reach this area on a major 
scale. Germany can only bring troops and equipment to 
Syria over land via Turkey. The distances involved are 
tremendous. From the Greek or Bulgarian frontiers with 
Turkey to the Cilician Gates the shortest route stretches some 
750 miles. Even if Turkey did not offer armed opposition, 
the passage of German troops through Anatolia would thus 
be a formidable enterprise. If Turkey fought there would be 
delays which Hitler naturally wants to avoid. While we hold 
Crete and Cyprus and command the Eastern Mediterranean, 
transport by sea is obviously impracticable except at the cost 
of heavy losses. But air transport of men in large numbers 
from Greece to Syria is quite practicable ; and Syria contains 
French equipment sufficient to arm many divisions. If news- 
paper reports are correct, perhaps as many as 16 divisions or, 
say, 250,000 troops, might be fitted out with weapons once 
under General Weygand’s control. That agreement to such 
a scheme, whatever concessions Unoccupied France might 
temporarily gain in consequence, would constitute a betrayal 
as black as any history records cannot be expected to weigh 
with the men of Vichy ; nor do such considerations affect in 
the least the strategic threat to Egypt from the East. 

It is, however, a long road that runs from threat to victory. 
Hitler will fight in the Middle East under the most adverse 
conditions he has ever faced. His lines of communication 
begin to stretch too far. The sea breaks them seriously. 
Supply becomes a very different matter from anything the 
Germans have experienced hitherto. But whatever the 
difficulties, Hitler will have to fight, and fight hard, for any 
new gains in this theatre of war. The Prime Minister promised 
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this definitely in the House of Commons on May 7. Nor are 
the odds necessarily against us. We may not yet be able to 
achieve local superiority in the various Middle Eastern fields 
of operation. But General Wavell has nearly half-a-million 
men under his command. The Abyssinian campaign will 
soon be wound up, and its end will release seasoned troops for 
work farther north. Our lines of communications are longer, 
it is true, than Hitler’s. But they run over the wide and— 
despite German U-boats and surface raiders—to us the 
friendly plains of the sea. There is no doubt, therefore, that 
in the Middle East we shall give a good account of ourselves. 
We must do so. 


VI 


The Middle East affects, and will be affected by, develop- 
ments in the Pacific, the United States, and Russia. The 
Japanese threat limits the reinforcements Australia and New 
Zealand can send to Africa. On the other hand, Japan’s 
willingness to move must be powerfully influenced by what 
happens to the British Mediterranean Fleet, as well as by 
events in China and the progress of American policy. In 
China Japan launched fresh offensives in five provinces early 
in May. Success might help to free her hands for adventures 
in the South Seas. But success must first be won; and 
China’s confidence, which General Chiang Kai-shek has 
recently voiced, is based on notable and growing armed 
strength. As for the United States, the fate of the French 
Fleet is not the least important of the forces operating on 
American policy. Developments in Syria, and therefore 
British relations with Vichy France, will largely determine 
what is done with and about the French Fleet—which thus 
provides another link between the Middle East and the 
Pacific. And the immediate future of Russia’s relations to 
the war turn almost wholly on the Middle East; for if 
Germany fails to gain the oil-fields of Iraq, Hitler will cer- 
tainly move as soon as possible to secure the Russian oil 
without which his whole war effort might then be paralysed. 

Unless, as now seems impossible, invasion comes first, 
issues of enormous magnitude will thus turn on the events 
which will shortly unfold in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
the ancient lands that fringe its shores. It is our business to 
see that these events favour us. To do so, one thing above 
all others is needful: more arms. 

JULES MENKEN, 


May 15, 1941. 
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[We are privileged in being allowed to reprint Professor Macneile Dixon’s 

lecture, given at Glasgow. No one in our day has spoken so clearly or so 
nobly of man’s struggle. His great work The Human Situation ranks with 
the very highest expressions of man’s spirit.] 
HERE we are in the year of Grace, 1940,—the year of Grace! 
—and the sirens wail their dismal warnings over our country 
day and night, while “ the airy navies grapple in the central 
blue.”” Thoughts which move to such accompaniments can 
hardly fail to be coloured by them, and it was not long until I 
laid aside the subject upon which I had at first intended to 
address you for a very different one. 

‘ This is not a time for jesting,”’ said Voltaire in 1765, “‘ wit 
does not harmonise with massacres.’’ We must, I think, agree 
with him, and add for ourselves that the discussion here to-day 
of some literary or esthetic question, otherwise appropriate 
enough on such an occasion, would not harmonise with the 
thunders and lightnings of war, would, indeed, be singularly 
out of tune with the thoughts that in the present hour assail 
and possess our minds. If that be your feeling, as it is mine, 
I may, perhaps, better meet your wishes by turning away from 
academic themes to deeper and more fundamental matters, 
which are never out-moded, since they occupy the centre and 
are increasingly the subject of mankind’s most earnest 
consideration. 

Needless it is for me to describe the days in which we live, 
for we are in the midst of them, days throbbing with the 
anguish of a tortured world. Exalted issues, issues of an 
infinite consequence are in fierce debate. Never in the world’s 
history have greater been in the balance, never have the 
passions of men been more deeply stirred. And around the 
scene of fateful action are ranged as in a theatre a vast con- 
course, a thronging multitude of spectators, awaiting with 
strained and breathless attention the outcome of the stupen- 
dous conflict. They are gathered as toa great assize. For not 
only are their own fortunes, the fortunes of millions at stake, 
not only are the destinies of unborn generations in the balance 
—indeed the whole future of the human race—but, whether 
they are conscious of it or not, the innermost character, the 

* The W. P. Ker lecture given by Professor W. Macneile Dixon at 


Glasgow. It is issued as a pamphlet by Messrs. Jackson, Son & Co., of 
Glasgow. 
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intrinsic qualities of men and nations over all the earth are 
displayed, and on fiery trial. Doomsday is here. Now, if 
never before, they have made a revelation of themselves, and 
are known for what they are. The mask has fallen from the 
features of combatants and non-combatants alike. All the 
pretences, pretexts, concealments, hypocrisies by which peoples 
are accustomed to deceive their neighbours, deceive no longer, 
and are become transparent glass. Everywhere the nations 
have, however unwittingly, made full self-confession, and pro- 
nounced a final and unchallengeable judgment upon their own 
sense of values, their own worth, their own natures. 

At this assize some have declared themselves neutrals. 
They deceive no one. For when, as in the present hour, all 
human rights are in deadly peril, when the bully stalks abroad, 
the assassin strikes down his victim, there are in effect no 
neutrals. 

In this affair you are for freedom or against it, for justice 
or against it, for humanity and decency, or against them. And 
in the choice you make it is yourself you judge. 

I believe, then, you perceive, that never throughout its 
long past has human nature made such a pitiless exposure of 
its infirmities, so clean a breast of its baser self. The philan- 
thropists, jealous for the good name of the species, will very 
probably labour in excuses, yet, even for the most determined 
among them, it has been anything but a comforting or cheer- 
ing spectacle. They will look long and far to discover grandeur, 
generosity, nobility among the peoples, warring or at peace. 
Without doubt many magnificent, many noble and heroic 
episodes have been inscribed upon the record, but against 
what a miserable background of falsehoods and treacheries, 
desertions, disloyalties, cruelties, perjuries, betrayals, so that 
we seem to stand at the gate of hell, where, in Schopenhauer’s 
phrase, ‘‘ men are the demons,’’ not in the vestibule of evil, 
but at the very headquarters of Satan himself, the enemy of 
mankind. 

When the volcanic forces we see at work, the long- 
imprisoned fires of the underworld exploded, it was with 
unexpected and terrifying violence, and took by surprise the 
civilised peoples, unprepared for the ordeal. Yet the eruption 
was no bolt from the blue. For not to speak of the last war, it 
had been preceded by signs and portents, premonitory rum- 
blings, and should by any intelligent observer have been fore- 
seen. Manifestly, throughout Europe, and, indeed, over all 
the inhabited lands both in the East and West, an ominous 
restlessness had long prevailed. The links which bind societies 
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together had been for generations in process of dissolution, 
and who could fail to perceive a disintegration of the entire 
framework of Christian civilisation ? To the careless passer-by 
it presented an imposing facade enough, its towers still stood 
proudly against the sky, but its unseen foundations were in 
decay. Of all the age-long beliefs, customs, traditions, of 
which the venerable structure was composed, not one had 
escaped the enfeeblement of age, and the sapping inundations 
of the great tides of advancing science. No dykes, no barriers, 
sufficed to arrest their destructive course. Everywhere, on all 
sides, the marks of a decaying order, of changing fashions of 
thought, were to the discerning eye clearly visible, and time 
itself seemed in sympathy with, and in respect of them, to 
march to a new and double-quick rhythm. We have wit- 
nessed a social earthquake, a vast disruption of human 
thought. The spirit of a restless enquiry had for a century 
or longer, been in the saddle, taking nothing for granted, 
sparing no creed however sacred, no institution however 
revered or successful. Under an avalanche of destructive 
criticism the whole fabric of society trembled, and the rising 
generation entered into possession of a melancholy inheritance 
—the crumbling faiths and moribund loyalties of its fore- 
fathers. Adding knowledge to knowledge and flushed by its 
victories the unrelenting inquest continued. “ Let us see for 
ourselves with our own eyes,’ cried the exultant intellect, 
echoing the words of Voltaire in his first tragedy, “‘ let us be 
our own oracles and tripods and gods.” That a custom, a 
belief, a convention belonged to the old tradition was enough. 
That fact alone consigned it to the limbo of contempt. 
Western civilisation appeared bent on suicide. No society can 
with impunity break away from its past, no single generation 
can build a state or nation. What but anarchy and confusion 
can be looked for when a people cuts itself adrift from all that 
its forebears have thought, and believed, and loved, to embark 
without chart or rudder upon the wide ocean of speculation ? 
If, in any society, the bond between the living and the dead 
be not preserved, corruption and decay are the inevitable 
sequel. 

‘“‘ Let us be our own oracles and tripods and gods.’”’ What 
havoc this mad, however heroic, resolve has wrought with the 
fundamental articles of the ancient faiths! A deadly dialectic 
loosened and undermined human confidence in all the codes 
and conventions, the rules of life implicit in the existing con- 
stitution of society. Every argument, it was presently dis- 
covered, met its match in a contrary argument of equal force, 
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until in the mellay nothing appeared capable either of proof 
or disproof. How in such a wild and whirling world could 
human relations in any solid or ordered form be preserved or 
sustained ? To know what to do you must first know what to 
think, and what was one to think? Do I exaggerate? Tell 
me, then, of any firm ground in science, in politics, in econo- 
mics, in religion, in morals upon which I can stand in security, 
or lay the first stone for an enduring home of thought. Show 
me a conclusion in physics, in biology, a theological: tenet, an 
ethical principle, a law of life not called in question, upon 
which doubt has not been cast. Have I, perhaps, in the 
surest of the sure sciences, in mathematics a safe retreat ? 
‘“ Mathematics,’ announces Mr. Bertrand Russell, in a famous 
epigram, “‘ Mathematics may be defined as the subject in 
which we never know what we are talking about, nor whether 
what we are saying is true.’’” Can I believe in the venerable 
maxim that parallel lines cannot meet, or that Euclid, master 
in the province of the most rigid demonstration known to man, 
said the last word on geometry ? By no means. In the geo- 
metry of Riemann the supposed impossibility takes place, and 
as for Euclid, ‘“ It is nothing short of a scandal ’’—again I 
quote Mr. Russell—‘ that Euclid should still be taught to 
boys in England.”’ Can I confidently suppose that every 
event must have a cause ? I should be sadly out of date were 
I to make any such antiquated assumption. Have I never 
heard of Hume’s criticism of causality, or Heisenberg’s Uncer- 
tainty Principle ? Was it religion in which we put our trust ? 
Worse and worse. Surely there is no one in these enlightened 
times so ignorant as to be unaware that religion in any form 
whatever has, by the leaders of modern opinion, been finally 
set aside as nothing more than “ the whimsies of monkeys in 
human shape”? ‘“‘ Philosophy removes from religion,” 
announces Croce, “‘ all reason for existing.” Can I take shelter 
within the last defence of the old order, the moral law, the 
central keep of the social system ? Again disillusion awaits 
me. Hume long ago, echoing Spinoza, made the categorical 
statement, now almost an accepted commonplace, “‘ Morality 
is determined merely by sentiment,” and Nietzsche cast Chris- 
tian ethics on the rubbish heap as the contemptible babble of 
slaves. Our old familiar world, how we cannot tell, has fallen 
around us in ruins, and we shall never see it or know it any 
more. Condemned on all sides, yes, yet how like a star it 
shines beside the present ! 

“ The advent of cannon,” said Napoleon, “ killed the feudal 
system ; ink will kill the modern social organisation.”’ He 
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also is to be numbered among the prophets. Very well then, 
let us now look around for the new wisdom, the new and better 
principles which the rationalistic critics, the wise men who 
were to be “‘ their own oracles and tripods and gods,”’ proposed 
to substitute for the old and discarded articles of the earlier 
doctrine, their suggestions for the guidance, government, pro- 
tection and welfare of the great European communities. 
The site had been cleared, the demolition was complete, 
But now arose a difficulty. The architects of the new order 
found themselves, in Huxley’s phrase,“ standing on a point of 
nothing in an abyss of nothing ’’—a somewhat unpromising 
situation. Once again the gods had placed the pretentious, 
posturing manikin, the human intellect, in its place. In such 
circumstances it is not a matter for astonishment that the 
building of the New Jerusalem has been indefinitely post- 
poned. You will, I think, seek long and vainly even for so 
much as the ground plan of the Palace of peace, justice, plenty 
and happiness which in the good days at hand was to house 
the European family. Nor should we be astonished that in 
such a season of bewilderment an opportunity offered itself, 
an opportunity perhaps the most favourable in the whole 
history of mankind, was provided and seized by the powers of 
darkness to declare war upon a confused and defenceless 
humanity. A more propitious day for the great assault upon 
its most precious and dearly won possessions, upon justice, 
freedom, goodness, decency surely never dawned. It was not 
of course so described, but set forth in roseate terms—after the 
manner of all devices of the pit—as the establishment of a new 
and better order. When the consciences of men are confused, 
their convictions unsettled, their minds clouded and dis- 
tracted, their defences are down. It is then that they clutch 
at straws, it is then that they are in the greatest peril. The 
hour of the garrison’s perplexity is the hour of the besieger’s 
opportunity. 
I suggest to you that the most noble and potent of human 
instruments, the intellect, has one, but in respect of the con- 
ns of society, a fatal weakness. It destroys faster than it 
can build>~-Moreover it does not, and in its very nature is 
unable to provide the cement that holds communities together. 
The forces which make for unity, for social cohesion, are 
not to be found in the understanding—a stranger in the 
recesses of the soul. It overlooks, since it cannot comprehend, 
the affections and passions. It never, for example, speaks of 
those mysterious influences, those mighty factors in the 
human story, the love of home and the love of country. 
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Reason separates men, they argue, they disagree, they quarrel. 
Speak to them of what they love, their horses, their dogs, their 
gardens and hobbies, and you win their sympathy. Feelings 
in common, beliefs in common, common hopes, loves, fears, a 
common way of life, in a word a communion of souls, to which 
the intellect makes no contribution, these are the mortar of 
societies. To overlook the part and the slow part played by 
the affections in the unification of human communities is, 
then, an error of the first magnitude. If the mechanical side 
of life, if utilitarian pursuits, if science and scientific views 
usurp and monopolise our interests, if the intellectual or 
rationalistic prevail over the simple human elements in our 
lives, the heart hardens, the spirit droops. Romance, poetry, 
gladness fade out of existence, and with the drooping of the 
spirit, the hardening of the heart, all hope of social and 
political cohesion vanishes utterly away. ‘‘ Science without 
conscience,” said Rabelais, “‘ is the ruin of the soul.” To that 
pregnant utterance we may add a saying by an acute thinker 
a generation ago, “‘ the fatal flaw in this emotionless culture is 
that it contains no sort of human amalgam strong enough to 
hold society together.’”’ If then we asa people stand alone and 
successfully in the present crisis of our fate, it will only be by 
the revival of the deep-seated affections, of the hidden elements 
in the nation’s heart, which, to the confusion and astonish- 
ment of our foes, have sprung again to life in our country’s and 
the world’s defence. 

I have not suggested, and am far from suggesting that we 
are ourselves wholly responsible for the calamities which have 
befallen us. Nor can all our troubles be laid at the door of 
the politicians. We cannot, indeed, crown them with garlands 
either for their luckless activities or inactivites—one is at a 
loss which to admire least—but they were not supermen, and 
forces beyond the control of mortals were at work. None the 
less, let us be honest and confess our shortcomings. As a 
nation we were unsuspecting, for which there is some excuse. 
We were blind, for which there is none. It was a wilful blind- 
ness. You may plead that the errors of judgment in our 
estimates of the character, designs and resources of our pre- 
sent enemies were not moral but intellectual errors, and by 
contrast, pardonable. But was it so? Did those mistaken 
estimates not spring from negligence, carelessness or disin- 
clination to face the facts? And are these not moral delin- 
quencies ? Between moral and intellectual errors the Greeks, 
clear-sighted here as always, were slow to distinguish. From 
the charge at least of grave contributory negligence, I fear we 
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cannot as a people be excused. What may have been credit- 
able to our hearts was extremely discreditable to our wits, 
Yet there is another, and the major factor in the evil case. 
How came it, how can we account for it, that Germany, a 
country many of us knew in our youth as harmless enough, 
not at any time, perhaps, celebrated for the elegance of its 
manners, or the sobriety of its pretensions, yet not wholly 
without science, art or letters, how came this country to accept 
‘ the domination and direction of its present rulers, a reptile 
crew, if ever there was one ? 

I use plain words for plain things. They will be, I think, the 
words of posterity. Or if not, if this judgment be not endorsed 
by future generations, is it conceivable that the human race 
will acclaim these rulers as good men and true, as friends of 
humanity, and their doings as patterns of behaviour for imita- 
tion by statesmen in the days to come ? If these men be then 
worshipped, as undeniably they are at this hour worshipped 
by admiring millions, of what clay will their worshippers be 
made? Explain it how you will, it is not to be denied that 
the chief of the European dictators has become the German 
god. Judge then of the race, which bows the knee to this 
animal, this self-confessed liar, as its chosen deity, to be served 
with fanatical devotion. It is composed of his accomplices in 
actions I do not say unworthy of civilised men, but of a tribe 
of cannibals. 

For we can no longer nurse illusions. We have witnessed 
a revelation of the German soul in all its nauseating brutish- 
ness. A sorry sight, indeed. Not long since there was much 
talk of Versailles. Germany posed as “ the injured innocent.” 
We were then told that it was to Versailles we should trace the 
miseries which have overtaken Europe. We are to believe, 
then, that the subsequent robbery and destruction of the 
Jews, the political assassinations in Austria, in Germany 
itself, the execution or murder of some 70,000 Poles, 24,000 of 
them women and children, the unprovoked invasions of 
inoffensive lands, of Denmark and Norway, the fiendish 
massacre of the innocents in Rotterdam, 30,000 of them within 
an hour, quiet citizens of a friendly state, the deliberate 
slaughter of fugitive peasants on the roads of Belgium and 
France—all these proceedings are to be attributed to Ver- 
sailles. Versailles has, indeed, something to answer for. It 
would not be surprising if those who went about with the 
lunatic lie upon their lips were to declare Versailles respon- 
sible for the Fall of Man, or the Flood in the days of Noah. 
By others, who cannot bring themselves to admit any un- 
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pleasant truth, except to the discredit of their own country, 
German behaviour is to be ascribed to social or economic 
grievances, or German need for Lebensraum. They have short 
memories. Before 1914 Germany was a considerable colonial 
power. She was admirably placed for the conquest of the 
world’s markets. The ball of an unexampled commercial 
prosperity was at her very feet. None the less these advantages 
did not restrain her from a wanton and unprovoked attack 
upon Belgium. No, however coaxed by our “ pacifists ”’ and 
pacificators, those miserable birds refuse to fly, and we can no 
longer deceive ourselves, be deceived or nurse infantile illu- 
sions. It is nothing short of a revelation we have witnessed, an 
undisguised outpouring of the German soul, a soul, it would 
seem, incapable of shame or ruth, rejoicing in hypocrisy and 
deceit, proudly parading the features no longer of men but of 
snarling wolves. Nothing comes from nothing: what is not 
there cannot be revealed. You cannot fill yourself a cup of 
wine from a muddy well. It will take more than appeasement, 
more than economic arrangements, a good deal more to trans- 
form Germany into a neighbourly and friendly associate, a 
country which to accomplish her hateful ends stabbed her 
honour dead. 

To rid this piratical people of the passion to enslave or 
destroy weaker nations is clearly beyond ours or any human 
power ; what may be possible is to deprive her of the weapons 
by which to pursue such aims. Before exchanging compli- 
ments and commodities with a wild beast it would be a wise 
precaution first to draw its teeth. For we have—it is no mere 
nightmare—strayed into the pages of a picaresque novel, a 
type once in vogue, which had its humours, in which all social 
virtues and values are reversed, in which brigands are the 
heroes and pickpurses the men of mark. What was accounted 
in ordinary human life as blameworthy, has become praise- 
worthy. The assembled and admiring company in the thieves’ 
kitchen is the scum and riffraff, the scourings of the under- 
world, and has a code of its own, the code of the parasites of 
society. Thimble-riggers are the admired of all beholders, 
gangsters and gallows-birds in armoured cars assume the airs 
of statesmen. In fiction all very amusing no doubt, but some- 
what less entertaining when the action has been transferred to 
the high stage of history, the history of our own times. The 
incredible has happened. The cruel ogres, the giants and 
dragons, of our childhood’s story books have come to life. 
Nevertheless the frightfulness by which we are appalled is no 
novelty, no sudden and pardonable outbreak of madness. Its 
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baleful star appeared in the campaign of 1914, and was then 
advertised and defended. It is a calculated policy, a deli- 
berate, meditated, organised infamy. To Germany belongs 
the credit, the exclusive, the proud privilege of its invention 
as a method of warfare. Hers is the word, the thought and 
the thing, hers, and for ever, the unenvied crown of savagery, 
She, too, was the inventress of totalitarian war. Where other 
peoples have desired to mitigate its accompanying horrors, her 
thoughts did not run that way. They soared to higher heights 
—the all-inclusive slaughter of men, women and children, the 
more comprehensive the better. 

Many years ago, when lecturing to my class here on Mar- 
lowe, I quoted a passage from his drama, Tamburlaine. In 
that play Babylon is captured and Tamburlaine orders that 
its citizens, bound hand and foot, be thrown into the city’s 
lake. He is asked what is to be done with their wives and 
children, and answers, 


Drown them all, man, woman and child, 
Leave not a Babylonian in the town. 


The good lads in my audience were vastly amused by this out- 
burst. It was too preposterous. Such things did not happen. 
Only in the fevered brains of lunatic poets did such monsters 
exist. They know better now, those boys. After Rotterdam, 
Darwin’s thesis needs no further demonstration. Those who 
ordered and executed that piece of work had not reached the 
level of human beings. They were beasts, brute beasts. 

If there be no redeeming features in this picture let us put 
the matter to the test, and ask for one such feature. Will any- 
one tell us of a single magnanimous act, a single generous 
gesture, a single inspiring sentiment, a single charitable pro- 
posal, a single courteous rejoinder amid the furious discharge 
of threats, the medley of abuse, boastings, insults, vitupera- 
tion, not even “ wittily wicked,” which, mingled with fan- 
tastic nonsense, characterises the public utterances of Nazi 
spokesmen, the cataracts of vulgarity with which they have 
flooded and fouled the world ? 

I am not so foolish as to declare or believe that Germany 
contains no sane or decent folk, who hate and deplore the 
Hitler régime. I am prepared to think them numerous. Let 
us also make the handsome admission that we are not our- 
selves to a man or woman either saints or angels. Neverthe- 
less if, as its history, past and present, abundantly demon- 
strates, the German nation is subject to periodical fits of homi- 
cidal mania, it is no safe neighbour, and a strait-waistcoat 
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becomes the only possible treatment of the recurrent malady. 
We are not speaking here of imaginary things, but of actual 
events never to be overlooked or forgotten, burned into our 
souls, gigantic horrors on a gigantic scale, nations on the rack, 
and the crucifixion of Europe, of which we have been ourselves 
the startled spectators. The facts speak for themselves. 

It was said of Nero by a Latin writer that his purpose was 
“to uproot virtue itself ’’—exscindere virtutem ipsam. And if 
to eradicate virtue itself, to renounce humanity, to bring upon 
the planet more desolating wretchedness than any one man 
had ever succeeded in inflicting upon his fellow-creatures, if 
this were the ambition of the most conspicuous of the European 
dictators—he, I mean, the professed connoisseur in guile, who 
prefers the colossal, or German style in the architecture of 
deceit, the gigantic lie—if this man’s ambition were to adopt 
as his motto “‘ Evil be thou my Good,”’ and remain loyal to it, 
if this were his aim, it can hardly be denied that it has been 
magnificently, after its own manner, successful. Since Hitler 
hoisted the skull and crossbones, the black Pirate flag, the 
former princes among the world’s criminals might well, were 
they alive, tremble for their laurels. 

The modern dictator is in no need of military, or any other 
genius, unless perhaps it be a genius for dirty work, including 
assassination. ‘‘ Is there any cause in nature,’ asked Lear, on 
the dark night of his anguish, “‘ Is there any cause in nature 
that makes these hard hearts ? ’’ And we, centuries later, may 
make a similar unanswerable enquiry. Is there any cause in 
the heavens or in the earth why whole nations should turn 
upon themselves, and take measures for their own degrada- 
tion? And yet, as do most human circumstances, the situa- 
tion exhibits a certain wry humour. While here in Britain our 
well-meaning thinkers, seated in their book-surrounded studies, 
were busily engaged in the construction of ethical theories, 
something not unimportant escaped their attention, nothing 
less, indeed, than that the greater part of the European world 
had ceased to be at all, or in any way, interested in such 
matters. These brilliant men, absorbed in their academic 
meditations failed to observe that they were living in an age 
which had jettisoned all rules of conduct, an epoch, which, 
unlike any other in history, was marked by the complete dis- 
appearance of ethics as of religion, an epoch of which the 
wholesale destruction of London churches, of Coventry’s 
Cathedral, and the high altar of St. Paul’s, provides the most 
appropriate symbol. Look around modern Europe, and ask 
yourself, What is the most striking of its present-day charac- 
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teristics ? Only one answer is possible. It is simply that 
Europe has discarded morals, done away, in effect, with all 
moral considerations whatever. Their sun has set. For reli- 
gious and moral principles it has substituted the simple “‘ Do 
as you please ’’ maxim, wherever possible, in all the circum- 
stances of life. Nothing is more manifest, more conspicuous 
in these days than the utter disregard for any kind of decency 
in national relations or human behaviour. The air reeks with 
treacheries and betrayals. Treaties are not made to be 
honoured, nor promises to be kept. The most sacred pledge 
given to a neighbouring country, that its independence will be 
strictly respected, is recognised as the premonitory signal of an 
imminent invasion. Self-interest is openly assumed and pro- 
claimed as the only sensible rule of conduct. No one in con- 
tinental Europe now dreams of making the ridiculous enquiry, 
“Ts this right or wrong’’? No one entertains the slightest 
respect for humanity, for justice or truth. Chivalry, honesty, 
honour—these are empty sounds, expunged from the vocabu- 
lary of the modern world, and no longer in use. 

For a people like ours this complete disappearance of 
religion and ethics, not merely from the thoughts and actions 
of statesmen and politicians, but from the life of civilised 
nations produces a kind of mental dizziness, a sense of 
unreality and stupefaction. For it is a people profoundly 
conscious not only that religion provides spiritual power: 
Aewods Os Jeovs oéBec—‘ Terrible is the man who reveres the 
gods ’’—but a people profoundly persuaded that save upon 
the foundation of some kind of religion and morals no civilisa- 
tion can be built, no system of law and order established, that 
without them mankind must speedily relapse into the pit, from 
which it has so painfully, with such desperate exertions 
through the long centuries, been digged. 

I have put the query, a query not to be smilingly asked or 
discussed, how is this eruption, this emergence from the under- 
world of the ape and the tiger to be accounted for. There is, 
however, another and not less pertinent and melancholy 
enquiry to be made. What sort of respect can its victims 
retain for themselves, what shred of it, or what kind of excuse 
or apology can they offer, that they failed to perceive or pre- 
pare for the gathering tempest ? What sort of intelligence can 
they claim, outwitted as they were by a gang of vulgar 
criminals, gulled by deceits the most palpable extending over 
years, by falsehoods the most transparent ? The author of 
Hudibras was no doubt right when he wrote :— 
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Mankind is naturally averse 

From all the truth it sees and hears, 
But swallows nonsense, and a lie, 
With greediness and gluttony. 


Equally true it is that for its indolence or folly a people must 
pay the price, often a terrible one. Yet one would suppose 
that the first duty of civilisation, or of a civilised nation, was 
to look to its defences, to man its walls against its barbarian 
neighbours. For if events of this present order are at all times 
lying in wait for peaceful peoples, if the vast apparatus of 
their machinery, if their educational systems, if their forms of 
government afford no warning and provide no kind of protec- 
tion against the assaults of cut-throats, equipped with the 
destructive devices of science, sallying forth to slay and pillage 
as they will, one foresees strange times to come. If civilisation 
be such a fragile plant, if we cannot do better than we have 
done, Heaven help us! It is very possible for a man or a 
people to play the fool once too often, and at this very moment 
far from certain that we have not already done so. 

Close upon 200 years ago the very peril by which we are 
at this moment assailed—a peril no one who has experienced 
will readily forget—was foreseen in striking fashion by one of 
our own writers. Listen to these sentences :— 


“Tf men were all virtuous (says a character in 
Rasselas) I should with great alacrity teach them all to 
fly. But what would be the security of the good, if the 
bad could at pleasure invade them from the sky ? Against 
an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, nor 
mountains, nor seas could afford any security. A flight 
of northern savages might hover in the wind, and light at 
once with irresistible violence upon the capital of a fruit- 
ful region that was rolling under them.” 


Thus wrote that most sagacious of men, Dr. Johnson. “A 
fight of northern savages might hover in the wind ! ’’—I think 
he must have been inspired. And if, as I have said, civilisa- 
tion cannot or will not provide for its own preservation, if vast 
barbarian hordes can be harnessed to scientific machinery and 
hurled upon unoffending peoples, we are led to exceedingly 
sombre reflections upon the future of the race. We have to 
face the prospect of an era in which whole nations may become 
the willing or helpless instruments of some half-dozen ruffians, 
employed by them as mere slaves in designs far removed from 
their own personal interests, under the command of task- 
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masters as careless of their lives and indifferent to their welfare 
as were the Egyptian Pharaohs of the serfs who built the 
Pyramids. A fine tale, truly, to tell of modern man, the proud 
heir of all the ages, that his use and end and destiny is to be 
harnessed to the chariot of some mad dictator, or to become 
the miserable dupe of unscrupulous adventurers, to be 
exploited, plundered, stampeded, enslaved by a handful oj 
conspirators, a mere pawn or counter in the game of their vile 
ambitions. A fine tale to tell of modern man, a brilliant cop. 


clusion to our Christian civilisation. When the peoples no | 


longer control their governments, but their governments 
exploit their peoples, we must cease to talk of the rights of 
man, that fantastic dream. 

In the last generation one of our novelists, George Mere. 
dith, made use of the phrase, “‘ More brain, O Lord, more 


brain!’’ Yes, we are most assuredly and desperately in need | 


of brain. If it be, indeed, beyond the wit of man to shield 
himself against such assaults upon his very existence, if our 
schools and universities, our sciences and philosophies, provide 
no armour against such unfathomable ills, what are we to 
think of them, or how flatter ourselves upon our stores of 
knowledge, our vast array of institutions and organisations, 
our intelligence and our labours? Flatter ourselves, did I 
say ? There seems little room for congratulations to ourselves 
that we have continued to think of everything except the one 
thing needful—how to preserve what we had already gained. 
For there it is, staring fixedly at us, that fact, that terrible 
oversight, which has brought us to the brink of ruin. How 
pitiful is man’s estate, in which nothing is more pitiful than 
the defencelessness of the good. Goodness, in its very nature 
unsuspicious, affords the most tempting opportunities to mali- 
cious and unscrupulous designs. The virtuous and friendly 
man, honest, trusting, unsuspecting, lays bare his breast to 
sudden aggression and subtle cunning. He cannot by reason 


of his very goodness so much as conceive the malicious designs, ; 


the monstrous thoughts inhuman hearts may harbour. He 
cannot believe that devils exist, because devilishness is for 
him unbelievable. Nevertheless, nothing is more certain than 
the existence of devils, legions of them, in human shape. The 
benevolent man, too often, thinks others as benevolent as 
himself—a noble but how fallacious a fancy! He thinks no 
evil, and is the more exposed to its assaults. He believes— 
kind, simple soul, all honour to him—that the right must 
triumph, however weighty the forces arrayed against it, that 
justice must necessarily prevail. But is it so? Is not the 
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whole earth patently and palpably the scene of horrifying 
injustice? Does not history on its every page teach that 
lesson, and the Christian Bible also? We but live in a fool’s 
paradise when we overlook, as do so many of our “ Pacifists ”’ 
and Christians, the most glaring facts. Has it ever occurred to 
you that a man may be a very good Christian and a very great 
fool, that he may have a Gargantuan appetite for balderdash, 
or that his follies may bring more misery into the world than 
his Christianity brings happiness? Has it ever occurred to 
you that his Christianity alone will not save the missionary 
from the tiger, whether in animal or human shape? Nor 
should it be overlooked that just as there are thieves and 
murderers, there are predatory peoples, professional looters 
and man-killing races in the world. There are cannibal and 
robber tribes, land pirates and sea pirates, land rats and water 
rats. ‘‘ A criminal state is not a new thing in history.’”’ The 
murder of the virtuous for no cause other than their virtue is 
no new thing. It is as old as the human race itself. It dates 
back to the murder of Abel by Cain. The extermination of 
innocents in tens of thousands with every circumstance of 
calculated cruelty forms in these very days part of Germany’s 
deliberate policy. : 

History provides, I fear, sadly insufficient evidence for the 
doctrine that right is at all times armed with invincible might. 
On the contrary, let us confess the ineluctable truth that men 
and nations who pursue the left-hand path have much in their 
favour. Let society withdraw its police, its protective 
measures, and you will soon be convinced of that simple 
truth. The career of the wicked by no means invariably leads 
to the scaffold, or even to torturing self-reproach. There are 
plenty of murderers in the world, including Nazis, who enjoy 
easy consciences. ‘‘I rather suspect,’ wrote Plato in the 
Republic, that injustice, which murders others, keeps the 
murderer alive, aye, and unsleeping too.” In a mind intent 
upon evil a watchfulness, an alertness, a dreadful cunning are 
engendered. Such a mind is all alive, it secures and keeps the 
initiative. It astounds and appals by the ruthlessness, un- 
expectedness and violence of its onslaught. This, in my 
judgment, is one of the most formidable, perhaps the most 
formidable, of all truths. While the rest of mankind, and most 
especially in our own country, advanced to a greater regard 
and tenderness for the weak and helpless, Germany, seizing the 
advantage thus offered her, took the opposite path, contempt 
for them ; and we know the result. 

It is time this chapter in the annals of mankind should be 
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closed, and that right quickly. The new must open with the 
clear conviction that there are men, thousands of them, 
capable of any enormity, who, in the absence of resolute 
resistance, will stop at nothing. Over all the inhabited lands 
there are men willing for a price to betray their country. 
There are even in this land of ours men, who, under the cloak 
of benevolence and humanity or of Christian principles, are 
willing to clasp the hands of bloodstained assassins, make 
terms with wickedness itself and put an end to strife by 
striking a bargain with Beelzebub, men who would sit down 
at a conference table with Satan. They practise a viler and 
more insidious form of treachery, since they would betray the 
most sacred of all causes, the hopes and the future of mankind. 
To live without a soul to call your own, is not a Briton’s idea 
of life. When Britain drew the sword against Nazi Germany 
she threw away the scabbard. It is war to the death. If 
Nazism survive, the Britain that the world has known must 
assuredly die, and the long Arctic night descend upon man- 
kind. We may be confident, I trust, that she will not die, 
though to perish in the cause for which she stands were a 
glorious end to her island story. She will not die, nor will she 
share out spheres of influence with miscreants or negotiate 
with the lords of hell. 


Time and its ally, Dark Disarmament, 
Have compassed me about, 

Have massed their armies, and on battle bent, 
My forces put to rout ; 

But though I fight alone, and fall and die, 
Talk terms of Peace? Not I. 


They’ve shot my flag to ribbons, but in rents 
It floats above the height : 

Their ensign shall not crown my battlements 
While I can stand and fight : 

I fling defiance at them as I cry 
“ Capitulate ? Not I.” 


“One is either a German or a Christian,” announced 
Hitler. By some accident once in a way he deviates into the 
realm of truth. ‘Christ was great, but Adolph Hitler is 
greater,” proclaims a disciple of the new Messiah. You 
cannot come to the end of this blasphemous buffoonery. Not 
only do these, our adversaries, ‘‘ drink up iniquity like water,” 
in the phrase of Keats, spill the blood of their own kinsfolk 
as unsparingly as that of their foes, not only do they assas- 
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sinate their inconvenient accomplices, keep an army of spies 
at work in their own and every other country and teach their 
children to spy upon their families and neighbours, not only 
do they sow corruption before them in the lands they invade, 
they empioy an incomparable skill in a congenial art, a novel, 
and if that can be, a more hideous form of war which engulfs 
whole populations. To onslaught upon the bodies of men they 
have added an assault upon their souls. ‘‘ Violence for the 
body, lies for the soul”’ is their recipe for victory. A grisly 
terror, a lying propaganda descends upon friend and foe like 
a poisonous miasma. A torrential mendacity, a blinding, 
suffocating tempest of falsehoods, deceits, confusions, doubts, 
so fill the air that men are bedevilled out of their senses. 
Words are wrested out of all meaning, and language has 
become a device to stun and bewilder the mind, to undermine 
reason itself, with none “ to ask 


Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies 
Bordering on light.”’ 


We are introduced to a new form of truth, truth ‘‘ made in 
Germany,” an ersatz variety. There is German “ protection,”’ 
another spelling for an old thing—‘‘ enslavement.’ There is 
Roman valour, a form proudly eminent, displayed in the 
heroic destruction of defenceless aborigines by poison gas. It 
was held by Sir Thomas Browne that vices in one age remain 
vices in another, and that it was best to “‘ live by old Ethicks, 
and the classical rules of honesty.’”” The German Minister of 
Justice has set up a new ethic. “ Right,’’ he has announced, 
“is what is in the interests of the German folk ; wrong is what 
harms it.’’ Kant has been superseded in his own country by a 
higher authority. 

“ Forgive your enemies ”’ is a Christian and a noble injunc- 
tion. But the time seems to have come for a deeper enquiry 
into its implications. For it is one thing to forgive your per- 
sonal enemies, and quite another to forgive the enemies of 
goodness itself, of justice itself, of the human race itself, to 
forgive those who would shatter the lamps by which through a 
murky world its feet have been guided. I am not so sure that 
our public duty calls us to so hard a task. 

For myself, when I hear, for example, of the mass murders 
in Rotterdam, or of the murder of a shipload of innocent 
children on the high seas, forgiveness is not in my heart, nor 
shall I make any effort to plant it there. If my soul be 
thereby imperilled, imperilled let it be. ‘‘ There is an unre- 
deemable element in the world,” there have been deeds beyond 
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pardon done in it, and men “ who well-nigh wormed all traces 
of God’s finger out of them.’’ Charity, forgiveness, are no 
doubt cardinal virtues. Yet in such a world as ours justice 
comes first, and before all the rest. For on the foundation oj 
justice alone can the others be built. Look after justice, and 
you have done well, very well. Look after justice, and on the 
day of its establishment many other and many excellent things 
will be added to you. ‘‘ What would you say,” asked a dis. 
ciple of Confucius, ‘‘ about the idea that injury should be 
recompensed by kindness, that you should return good for 
evil?’ ‘If you returned kindness for injury, and good for 
evil,” he replied, ‘‘ what would you return for kindness ! and 
what for good? No! Recompense injury and evil with 
justice! Recompense kindness with kindness, good with 
good.”” ‘‘ He who loves his enemies hates his friends.’’ By 
all means then, let justice be done to our foes, but in our 
anxiety that the murderer be not too harshly treated let us 
not altogether forget his victims. Their claims rank first. Let 
us at least see to it that wherever possible reparation be made 
to the lands Germany has wantonly mangled, the folk whose 
wives and children she has massacred, into whose lives she has 
brought misery and desolation unspeakable. 

Nazi Germany would have us believe their country in- 
habited by a fair, blue-eyed, Nordic race, excelling all others 
in every noble quality, whose destiny it is to rule the world. 
It seems on the historical evidence a more arguable proposi- 
tion, as I have heard it argued, that ours would be a happier 
planet were this unique people, compact of all the virtues, 
wholly to perish out of it. Germany, the originator of five 
great and recent wars, has lighted the fires of a consuming hate 
in many devastated lands, and daily adds fuel to their flames, 
the flames of righteous hate—hatred of the cold, ferocious, 
deliberate, diabolical cruelty she claims, and preaches as her 
own peculiar gospel. With the obtuseness, which is her curse, 
she knows not what she does. When the winds of adverse 
fortune blow upon her, as blow they must, she will know and 
feel the raging heat of the fire she has kindled and, cowering 
in horror, find no escape from its merciless fury. Let me quote 
to you the words of a Delphic oracle to the people of Sybaris :— 


“You have not shrunk from incurring the vengeance 
of the gods. To those who have wrought evil, the accom- 
plishment of justice is not to be postponed or stopped by 
prayers, not even if they were the offspring of Zeus. But 
upon their own heads and upon their children it rolls and 
woe mounts on woe in their halls.” 
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Many and eminent philosophers inform us that the dis- 
tinctions drawn by human beings between good and evil, 
justice and injustice, are with God of no account. These words 
signify man-made prejudices or preferences, matters of taste, 
to which nothing beyond the narrow human horizon corre- 
sponds in the wide universe of being beyond and above us. 
‘“God’s will and reason,’ in the celebrated words of Spinoza, 
“have as little in common with ours as the Dogstar has with 
the dog, the barking animal.’ And again, “‘ The terms good 
and bad indicate no positive quality in things regarded by 
themselves, but are merely ways of thinking.’ In the sight of 
God, that is to say, there is nothing either good or bad, right 
or wrong. He is high above such trivial considerations. 
Spinoza speaks very frequently and very confidently about 
God, and in this opinion he has the enthusiastic support of 
Nazi Germany, which, in its haste to resemble God, has also 
abolished these distinctions. 

I cannot claim for myself Spinoza’s insight into the 
Almighty’s mind. It is not to me as to him an open book, 
and I must stand in reverence before any human intelligence 
so assured and so profound. Yet if such be God’s nature, this 
only I will say : Away with such complacent deities. We can 
do better for ourselves without them, find better ways of 
spending our time than in their worship, thoughts, though 
human, better suited to our condition, and ideals worthier of 
our resolute attachment. 

During my adventures among the metaphysicians I have 
come upon many strange doctrines, among others the very 
interesting notion that evil is nothing positive, a mere negation 
or absence of good. Even St. Augustine comforted himself 
with this pleasing reflection. Personally, I find in it little 
encouragement. I go further. I venture, of course with pro- 
found respect, to pronounce its adherents mad. What con- 
solation, what sense can be derived from the knowledge, if 
knowledge it can be called, when we look around us at the 
broken hearts, the bodily tortures, the mental anguish that 
mortals endure, that in all these there is to be discovered 
nothing positive ? Heavens and Earth! I can find nothing 
more positive around the globe to-day. Of all devastating 
clap-trap, metaphysical clap-trap is the most exasperating, 
because it is the most pretentious. Doctrines are doctrines 
and philosophies are philosophies, formidable enough in their 
time and place, yet none so formidable and convincing in all 
times and places as the testimony of universal human experi- 
ence, the granite rock against which the seas of all verbal 
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juggleries burst in vain. And what has this universal human 
experience to say in this matter ? Something, I think, to the 
purpose, known to Homer, known to Dante, known to Shake- 
speare, known to the poets since the world began, the least 
deceived, the most discerning, the wisest of men, 


to whom 
The miseries of the world are miseries 
And will not let them rest— 


that the principle of evil, its frowning presence and strength, 
is, in the dispensation of mortal things no less powerful than 
the principle of good, if not more powerful, so powerful that 
many have been persuaded that good and just men are on 
the losing side in the encounter. Evil made early entry into 
this world, its days are not numbered nor its natural strength 
abated. For, as the strength of the maniac in his paroxysm is 
as the strength of ten, so evil in any of its forms gathers to 
itself a host of allied powers, and collects a superhuman 
energy, a passion and momentum to which virtue seldom 
attains. Injustice, as Plato has it, is ‘‘ unsleeping,”’ dynamic, 
aggressive, in its very nature the active and attacking power. 
Devil calls to devil, falsity hastens to the assistance of malice, 
hypocrisy provides armour for treachery, vanity engenders 
jealousy, and all stand together in a conspiring brotherhood 


Arm’d with Hell flames and fury. 


Against this solidarity of embattled powers what madness, 
what ruin to suppose that innocence is its own protector, that 
in this jungle world a feebler mind, a weaker resolution will, if 
only good intention be associated with them, suffice to carry 
the day. The just and good simply cannot afford to be less 
intelligent, less vigilant, less wide-awake than the wicked and 
unjust. If harmless as doves, they must be as wise as ser- 
pents. The despairing cry of “‘ Peace! Peace!”’ is to the 
aggressor a mere symbol of weakness, and an invitation to the 
attack. It avails no more than non-resistance or flight from 
the battle. By flight a man may possibly save himself, others, 
or his cause, he cannot save, and it is an argument difficult 
even for the casuist to sustain that in a war of principles, and 
clearly the present is a war of principles, either submission or 
running away is the highest type of human endeavour. 

When I find myself at any of the famous cross-roads of 
thought, where the darkness thickens, and decisions are hard, 
I retire for my encouragement upon certain convictions, fixed 
stars in my little firmament. Here is an instance. Whatever 
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men elect to call them, I continue to believe that deceit 
remains deceit, cruelty cruelty, treachery treachery, kindness 
kindness, justice justice, as certainly as food is food and poison 
poison, and that villainy however successful is still villainy. 
Of this very old-fashioned, simple-minded conviction—let the 
metaphysicians say what they will—I am unable to rid myself. 
Here is another. When I am told that throughout the realm 
of nature there is no “ tendency that makes for righteous- 
ness,” that justice is nowhere to be found there, that in her 
soil the tree of justice refuses to take root, that search the 
universe from pole to pole, and save in the heart of man even 
its seeds will be sought in vain, I do not, on that account, 
admire nature the more and man the less, I do not find nature 
ennobled and man humiliated in her mighty presence. Quite 
the reverse. To me it seems to exalt him to a plane immea- 
surably far above hers, and moreover to provide him with an 
aim, a purpose, a cause, an inspiration that fires the blood 
and hardens resolution. If justice be no concern either of 
nature or of the gods, it is the more pre-eminently ours. If no 
claim to support justice be elsewhere advanced, let us advance 
it. If this world be without justice it is man’s unique privi- 
lege to place it there—a superb design, an enterprise the 
immortals might envy, yet have left to mortal hands. ‘‘ Ah!” 
said an American visitor to London, when he was shown the 
Law Courts, “Ah! That is where you get justice dear, but 
prime.”” I am far from sure that it can at any time be cheaply 
bought, but sure I am that it is worth the price however high. 
And of another thing. That in the British heart there burns 
no passion than this for justice with a purer, inextinguishable 
flame. This too, I believe, that it burns more fiercely in the 
British people, that they are prepared to make for it greater 
sacrifices than any other people in the world to-day. Fair 
dealing, fair play, is the idol of the British heart. It is then no 
accident, no freak of chance, that Britain now stands, and 
stands alone in its defence. 

O dear and honourable, whatever may befall, O fortunate 
and happy Britain ! we must wonder at you, as all men wonder, 
the mother of a Viking brood. See them on sea and land, 
your sons, see the young eagles gather in the skies above your 
eyrie ! 

W. MAcNEILE Dixon, 


EPITAPHS IN GREECE 


I. A Greek Soldier 


GO, STRANGER, TELL THE ENGLISH WE LIE HERE 
SERVANTS OF FREEDOM, AS OUR FATHERS WERE. 


IIT. An English Soldier 


GO, COUNTRYMAN, TELL OF A STRANGER S PRIDE, 


WHO SHARED YOUR HERITAGE AND SERVED AND DIED. 


III. An Australian Soldier 


OF ENGLISH STOCK, BUT ON HELLENIC TREE 
GRAFTED, I FELL IN FAMED THERMOPYL&. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. 
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WAR ADVENTURE IN THE PACIFIC 


[The following account of war time adventure in the Pacific was written 
by Mrs. Stuart, wife of the Chief Justice of British Guiana. She and her 
husband were on their way to that Colony from Tonga when their boat was 
shelled and scuttled. ] 


WE sailed on the M.V. Rangitane on Sunday, November 24. 
On Wednesday, the 27th, at 3.30 a.m., I awoke to what I 
thought was the most terrific storm I’d ever known—crash! 
bang! and I was thrown on the floor—my husband and I were 
the only first-class passengers, we were sent by the Imperial 
Government and they gave us two staterooms with open door 
in between: each had a bathroom. Will’s voice was sharp : 
“Get up at once, we are being shelled!” I had switched on 
the light. I tore off my nightgown and dashed on my bathing 
suit, and the thick blue morocain dress my sister Maya gave 
me, all in one piece—as I had planned. I snatched Maude 
Lousada’s little pigskin handbag—all I now possess in the 
world, and the coats and woollies off the pegs where I had 
hung them. 

All this takes long to write, but it was all like a flash : even 
in the five seconds the stateroom rocked and reeled, every- 
thing was falling over and terrible pieces of shell flying about 
one’s head—now low—into the bed; One’s mind: ‘“‘ God, that 
was near ’’ ; “‘ God save Robert ’’—queer terror for him, my 
son, 10,000 miles away—no one to take care of him if we go: 
Yes !—the girl ! !—the “‘ peaceful Pacific! ’’ ‘‘ You ave lucky : 
nothing to complain about—Go down game—CrasH! Will: 
“They are shelling us on both sides,” a huge awful rush of 
noise, the bath ! 50 big china pieces in an avalanche in front 
of the door—trapped—I scrambled with my coats and life- 
belt, protecting my head as far as I could, trying desperately 
to get to the door over the broken bath, tearing my coat and 
the woollies on the jagged pieces. Can’t shift the great pieces. 

A man like a wraith: ‘‘ Captain’s orders, on deck quick, lie 
flat.” I can’t get out—it isn’t faiy—how could the man come 
through the wardrobe ?—stateroom full of fumes, light going 
dim. That side of the cabin and the wardrobe was blown out 
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but I couldn’t see. Try the other stateroom—Wzll ! /—in the 
lintel of the door; he caught me in his arms: “ You'y 
always been wonderful.”’ ‘‘ I know, Will, but take the hats,” 
A woman suffers so much from exposure without a hat drifting 
about for a week ; I’d read this. He woke up: we must not 
give up—we crouched through Will’s stateroom, swinging 
rocking, things hurtling, crashing—fumes—choking—he pulled 
me through out into the alley-way—I don’t despair, “ Come 
on, Will”... five steps up beside the twisted lift... 
shriek after shriek . . . poor things, we can do nothing . . , 
that was the four women caught and burned in their cabin— 
everything was burning: the old grey man like a wraith lying 
on the little landing. Will said, “Can you get up?” We 
push him up ; he’s been hit in the lower part of the body. It's 
begun again . . . more shelling . . . crash! bang! the stairs 
are rocking ; glass like a silver shower ; it’s the roof of the 
first-class lounge—a glass dome—almost impossible to keep 
your feet. I put up Maude’s little bag and shield my face— 
good solid pigskin: better than the torn fur coat, and I can 
see better, the coat muffled me—dear Maude, dear, dear 
Maude—will I ever see Robert again? Go down game: we 
three clinging together scrambling up at last—the deck! The 
old man collapses, a sailor puts a blanket round him—they 
carry him away—he died in one of the boats—‘“ They’ll look 
after Robert, my son . . . lost everything, everything . .. 
. almost quiet now . . . dim figures . . . no more cries 
. . . people trying to take boat stations ; but No. 2 was blown 
away with the shell that got the wireless, others injured too— 
a quot bon boat drill? Does not happen like that: no syren 
(only yesterday the First Officer said: ‘‘ You'll know right 
enough if there is danger, the whistle goes for ten minutes.’} 
No whistle—blown away—it’s all different in a battle at sea. 
We stand at Station 4, everyone is getting in, no panic, no 
pushing, absolutely orderly, silent ; they bring up stretchers— 
a poor dying woman, one of the four whose cries I heard below. 
They were burned in their cabin, the walls fell in, they were 
trapped ; one was eventually got out after the Germans 
ceased fire: our men smashed through with axes—this one 
died on deck—the others—not even the bodies recovered. 
Everyone is getting in the boats; the steward passing: 
‘You're alive ? They’re finished now.” Will: “ I'll try ant 
get your shoes and I must . . .”. He was gone! I can't go; 
the last boat might go. I must stay to say he’s below—he' 
back—my shoes! I am glad, all the broken glass and every: 
thing is burning. Will: ‘ Here’re the golfing shoes whet 
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ou put them each night.” ‘“‘ You shouldn’t have risked it, 

Will, for shoes!”’ Will: ‘‘ I had to get a paper.’’ Somehow, 
after the tremendous excitement, queer melting feeling ; 
fancy if anyone knew . . . Robert . . . and all the others ? 

“Lower away! Lower away!” Rutland Square. . 
the Titanic, making toast over the fire, ragging about 
“ Bruce Ismay ’’—ages and ages ago, when we were all so 
roung. 

ewedihe, here we are—Germans ! worse than icebergs : 
“Can’t we go now, Will?” “No! We mustn’t panic! We 
must show an example!’ ‘‘ Everyone else is gone.”’ The 
deck is on fire. (I'll cry if I don’t say something funny.) 
“We are just like Casabianca, aren’t we, Will?’ No answer 
_. . a joke like the guillotine people ? (War at sea is worse 
though.) 

Everyone is in. A man: “ Quick in, you're the last 
woman on board.” We get into the boat. It is already being 
lowered ; I am not the last woman though. A stretcher 
follows us—she is laid just in front of us. “ Is there a nurse 
here?’ ‘“‘ Yes,’’ someone scrambling on people and across 
seats; she pulls back the blanket ; it’s so awful; it means 
nothing to me: you can see her bones and all inside her like a 
medical book. I stare. Suddenly I am in Moray Place, Edin- 
burgh: wide brilliant rooms; holly; Christmas; Dora 
Cheyne, in her kind voice: ‘‘ Haven’t you a partner for 
supper?” . . . a children’s party when I was 14... the 
old safe days and Edinburgh! ! The nurse pushed the blanket 
over the woman on the stretcher. She bubbles, bubbles blood, 
faster and faster, and then quite faint and then stops—the 
nurse pulls the blanket up and covers her head. 

Seaman: ‘‘ Wuo is in charge of this boat ? ” 

Chorus: ‘‘ First officer.’ We look up the steep side like 
Table Mountain from the aerial Station; miles up the First 
Officer: ‘‘Lethergo” ... “‘ Hold tight.” A big wave comes 
up to meet us; we alight on the water quite softly—up and 
down past that awful gash like a coal hole. Men throwing in 
coal into the coal cellar at Rutland Square, a black pit like 
that—I watched them when we were little. All round boats 
crammed with people, heaving up and down, the waves so 


| quiet from the deck are like mountains—they try to keep our 

boat out from the ship. We'll get sucked in. We are the last 
| boat. It’s all like illustrated magazines with war pictures and 
| the films—shows how good they are. The First Officer, miles 


above: ‘‘ Pull away, they are keeping me—catch.” A spec- 
tacle case falls into my lap! They are my spectacles. They 
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fall out of the case and break, but I can still use them. They 
fell into my lap out of a possible 300 odd laps! It’s so queer 
I feel I must prove it! ‘‘ They’re mine!” No one says any. 
thing. ‘‘ See, Cooks, Troughton © Sims, Capetown.” What 
an idiot I am, I feel as if I am going to cry, it so brings back 
Capetown. Happy days: The terrific Pacific . . . nothing 
to complain of ... very lucky ...I almost giggle . 
pull yourself together. 

Seamen : ‘‘ Who’s the Second ? Blast it, who’s the Second? 
Quartermaster with shrapnel in his head . . . go, on, pull 
away’... the oars seem to be handles like a motor car 
putting in the gears: “‘ Pull.”” I am nearest a handle, no one 
is pulling. I haul and hurt my wrist. Someone: “ That's 
fine,” but it won’t go back. You have to pull forward and 
back. I am pleased to be praised, to help, but it WON’T come 
back: ropes round the propeller—propeller injured by the 
shrapnel. 

The Captain comes to the side and waves: the Germans 
are up there on guard—on our Rangitane!! It isn’t possible. 
How queer everything is, just like that film “‘ Convoy,” it 
veally is! Marvellous film ... (“Too many films, Mrs. 
Stuart’) . . . What price alarmists now? Quick rushing 
through the water—the Germans are cutting the ropes, they 
are towing us. Three big warships—all German—are around 
us. Heaps of motor boats, ours, theirs; the Rangitane is 
heeling down, just like ‘‘ Convoy.”” There goes all that made 
home for us, all our lares and penates : we have no home nov, 
no background . . . everythingis gone . . . they are shelling 
the ship again: it’s so mean, she’s dying. Oh, I hate the 
Germans. Dear Stanley, dead so long ago at Loos in his good- 
bye letter: ‘“‘ Ever remember the Boches?’’ Who could 
ever forget them? It’s getting quite daylight. There she 
goes, the Rangitane, and all our treasures: Uncle Lanner’s 
(Sir Starr Jameson) bust by Tweed and the Duke of Con- 
naught’s presentation silver casket, books, everything. “ Your 
parents are rather fond of a title” . . . quite true! Surely 
better than to be a Bolshie ? 

A steel blue Pacific, not a sign of a spar. A rope ladder 
hangs down—too many wounded—must lower a gangway. A 
German is scuttling one of our lifeboats with a dead man and 
woman in it: no ceremony. He pushes them under the sea 
with his fist. They stage a drama on two of the raiders for 
other victims: they don’t worry much about these—every- 
thing is propaganda. 

Get up the gangway ; well, if they hang back I’ll go first 
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At the top a German: ‘“ Rechts Manner”... “ Links 
Frauen.”’ I didn’t know they would separate us. . . . Will’s 
gone away—if only we were together. A Simian creature 
squatting on the deck. ‘ Ver’s you Britse Navee naow ? ’’— 
“Miaouw!!”’ I think suddenly, and feel I don’t mind: the 
cowardly hound, to this little sad trail of white-faced, wounded 
women. Noble fellow, a great victory: three to one, enor- 
mously outclassing us and did we not put up ashow? That’s 
why they put 28 shells into us, when three or four had incapa- 
citated us. German warder (later) : ‘‘ We did it because you 
disobeyed our signal. We must punish you. Yes?” Disci- 
pline. “‘ Your Church-/zll says: ‘ You kill my prisoner, I kill 
yours, now then must we think’ . . . the War is your fault. 
Yes”? I don’t answer. “ What you think?” “TI don’t 
think, Herr Ober Marx. Iam onlya weib!” ‘“ Ganz richtig, 
women should of think.” The only time he ever looked at me 
with approval ! 

Marx: “‘ Do you know the Rangitane had a six months’ 
ration of butter for 15,000,000 Germans ?”’ I didn’t, Germans 
ave well informed! But all they have got—mobs of entirely 
undistinguished prisoners. It doesn’t matter a hoot to the 
Empire. The great coup has come off but the gain is negative. 
“Who dies if England lives.” 

Twenty-five days on board their filthy prison ship. We're 
battened down in the hold. Some aft, some crammed into room 
space and canvassed-in deck space, less and less water to wash 
with—finally almost none to drink. Fearfully hungry. Heat, 
dirt, fear, hunger, boredom, not allowed books, writing 
materials, too crowded for exercise, blank . . . four more ships 
are shelled, sunk, more prisoners, less and less room. The 
thick dress my sister Maya gave me and fur coat impossible. 
Will’s heavy suit too: we have nothing to wear but the bath- 
suits. A German gives me a big, ragged shirt and I wear it as 
a dress for three weeks, with the bathing suit when I wash my 
shirt—in salt water—as an alternative. We are tormented 
by foreign women prostitutes, undesirables deported from 
Australia. They are high in favour with the Germans: get 
extra clothes, food, water. “‘ If you British complain about 
them, it will be the worse for you. We find them useful ’’—so 
the Germans. We raced up to the tropics and seemed to 
steam about aimlessly on the line. Appallingly hot—a fort- 
night of this. Not aimless though, they pick up all four “‘ Tri ”’ 
boats and the Vanni. 

They say they will land us—they put off and off. They do 
land us at last on Emirau, or Squally Island, off New Guinea, 
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Bismarck Archipelago. Population: Two white men, 240 
Kanakas—Melanesians. 

On Saturday they land us, 25 days after the shelling, on 
this tiny exquisite island on the Equator. We live in camps ; 
they do their level best (the two white men and the Kanakas). 
The situation is impossible. Will and I go off together and 
alone. We find a tiny copra shed. Everyone is noisy and we 
are so desperately tired. We know our way about with 
natives. Will has a positive genius for them. We call on 
the Headman, who speaks a little English. Yes! He will 
send a picanin : he cleans the copra shed and takes the copra 
bags out of the room in the hut. We get the loan of a table 
andachair. Itisclean ; we sleep on the floor on our rugs and 
on the two coats. It is very hard, but’we are quiet. We use 
the lifebelts as pillows: they’d be much better deflated a 
little, but we daren’t do that somehow, we feel they are our 
safety. 

The natives bring us komalo (a sweet potato) and paw paw. 
Some Tongan words are the same, eé.g., Kai-Kai means food. 
My German—after some 37 years !—was no end of a help on 
board. 

Captain of the Rangitane sends us up some stew on Sunday 
—we go up the valley to the lovely little native village to call 
on the missionary—a coal-black Solomon Islander—so hand- 
some ! with fine hawk-like features. They are in church, they 
are singing old Mrs. Stuart’s (Chief Justice Stuart’s mother) 
hymn: “ Jesus loves me this I know” in English! ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel.”” . . . How pleased 
she would be! I feel so melted. We call on Monday on the 
minister—charming. He says: “I will sing, yes?”’ We 
two: “ Yes.’”’ He leans over his guitar and croons in a sweet, 
rather high voice. ‘‘ And I will make you fishers of men, 
fishers of men, fishers of men, and I will make you fishers of 
men, if you will follow Me ’’—wonderful and touching. “ That 
is my story,” he says, “‘ I came from the ‘ Solomons ’ to teach 
the Kanakas Christianity.” Home to the hut through the 
glorious sunset : an earthly Paradise . . . but we are sophis- 
ticated white people : we need more than scenery. Mr. Collet, 
from the saw-mill (the only other white man on the island), 
sends Will a typewriter and paper. We begin to write the 
account of it all. 

All the notes and cuttings and diaries and scrapbooks, 
lectures and the books of our adventures in Oceania ; all the 
evidence of our ceaseless activities, political, social, academic, 
charitable, are at the bottom of the sea, with the silver, and 
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General Pringle in his scarlet uniform and Elsie Pringle with 
her long black curl. We must leave some record of all we have 
done and been? And, above all, of this supreme adventure, 
that it will be something for our dear, disinherited son— 
Robert of our hearts. All the things he should have had are 
at the bottom of the Kermadec Trough. 

How surprised and offended Elsie Pringle, in her tight, 
white satin 18th-century bodice, must be feeling, staring out 
for ever and ever at the fishes on the floor of the Pacific ! 

We are together and are alone and quiet. We swim in the 
pool ; the Chinese crew of one of the “ Tri” boats are nice 
to us and bring us very good rice and chicken stew. Here, 
again, Will has a success: we have lots of paw paw: people 
drop in, some of the half-dozen captains off the sunken ships, 
French natives from Noumea: they have been on board the 
raider for five awful months. They are enchanted to speak 
French to me and have things explained. No one else speaks 
their language. 

They are nice to us, too. At the men’s camp we get a little 
ship’s biscuit and once in four days tea. It doesn’t matter, 
the natives are looking after us. On Tuesday we get a 
“Creef’’ as they say in South Africa, 7.e., a sort of lobster. 
In the evening the Solomon Island missionary comes: he 
brings us, for Christmas, three eggs. Three eggs! And a 
water melon—our Christmas present! A lovely sunset. We 
are very tired and go to sleep: the table is equally as hard as 
the floor, but better than the floor, higher and therefore cooler 
—fewer mosquitoes. 

We wake about four and sing some of the Christmas hymns 
and feel grateful to the dear, generous natives, but a little 
wistful. All the other Christmases: Rutland Square and 
Christmas trees: one time my cousin Elsie auctioning her 
presents : how shocked conventional children were! The big 
brilliant table, the heaps of homeless people and lots of rela- 
tions my mother always collected for Christmas, the gaiety, 
quantities of good food and presents, blazing fires, holly on 
the family portraits and all up the stairs, mistletoe too. 

Will helping to decorate one Christmas Eve when we were 
engaged. One Christmas Eve at Pevensey with Kathleen 
Medley : the snow and all the village churches. ‘‘ Hark the 
Herald Angels sing,” we sing it all alone in our little copra 
shed in the blazing heat of the Equator. ‘‘ And you, wherever 
you are, if you are in lonely far-away places, I send you Greet- 
ings”... the King! That is what he broadcast once at 
Christmas. Well, he has comforted us—the least of his 
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subjects, but not the least loyal. I wish I knew what the war 
news is, and where our Robert is? The family too. 

Christmas morning : a water melon from the natives and 
a promise to cook and send us a fine big crayfish. We shan’t 
starve. 

Will goes down to the little wharf where some of the Rangi- 
tane men, all the Philipinos and the Chinese are in camp— 
News: A relief ship is coming! We eat our eggs (we had 
nothing else all day except some biscuit) and we start off. 
Our two bundles tied with a strip off my overall and a bit of 
rope Will found in the hold on board the raider. We stick to 
Will’s one suit, the bathing suits, the ragged German shirt and 
the two rugs, also the two lifebelts. Remains Maude’s bag. I 
won't let it out of my hand. The foreigners being repatriated 
from Australia are thieves and, especially the harlots, would 
steal the eyes out of one’s head. 

Maude’s bag. This is a list of what it contained, though 
many of the most useful things were taken out by the Ger- 
mans: White thread and one needle; a cheap white comb 
(why didn’t I put the best I had in this bag), if used at all this 
shipwreck bag would be al/ I should have, it should have con- 
tained the best of everything. That I didn’t properly realise, 
and I had no one to discuss it with. Will didn’t believe in the 
shipwreck bag; a cheap comb then, instead of the tortoise- 
shell ; nail scissors; two eyebrow pencils, incongruously ! in 
a tiny little purple leather pocket with a zip fastener ; two 
big hankies ; a little phial of iodine in a metal case ; a tooth- 
brush ; two pairs of stockings—taking up wanted space really— 
a bottle of medicine for my sore neck and soft ointment for 
chafed toes—immensely useful that last, in great heat, with 
only salt water to wash in ; then there was a packet of choco- 
late, a tiny mirror, and a Cook’s tourist cardboard envelope— 
in it a money order, Robert’s miniature and another miniature 
(all I have of all our treasures !) ; an extra pair of spectacles ; 
our passports were among the many things confiscated by the 
Germans—safety pins, a small torch . . . that is all it would 
hold. It was not very well thought out, still . . . better than 
nothing. Except the bottle of stuff for my neuritis, every 
article I was allowed to keep was worth fine gold in the weeks 
that followed, and still is invaluable to-day as I write in this 
ship, overwhelmingly crammed with refugees, many as desti- 
tute as ourselves, others with plenty but who drive such a 
hard bargain one can get nothing, as I have nothing left to 
exchange except the torn fur coat and Maya’s dress, too warm 
in the tropics. One document about Will’s new appointment 
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we thought we’d better have, the other, also a business paper 
I thought, turns out to be a story of the Hamilton family 
written out for me by the Duke of Abercorn. 

The attitude, fierce, unlovely, of many of our fellow-sur- 
vivors is depressing—the roughest of them push and fight and 
grab: we are all equal now: we are not really, they get 
much more than we do! They have it over us every time. 
Equality is not attained merely by equality of destitution. 

This a long digression—Christmas Day in the morning: 
The camp at the wharf, seething excitement ; Mr. Cook (the 
manager of the copra island) is in with the lorry, ‘‘ The Judge 
and Mrs. Stuart must put their things together and go across 
the island ’’ (some 10 miles) “‘ to where the other women, the 
wounded and the majority of the men are.’’ A rescue launch 
has come ! 

We give the natives what food we have and £1 which Will 
found in the lining of the thick coat. It is literally all we have 
got at the moment. We pack our two rugs in three minutes. 
Off through the wild jungle of the interior of a Pacific island 
away from the beautiful coast. Arrived at the station all is 
excitement : no food, boat loads of people are taken out to a 
small steam launch. We are thick on the ground—in immense 
discomfort, baked by the sun without overhead protection, 
but with an equal immensity of relief. ‘‘ New Ireland,” a 
lovely islet studded lagoon, as lovely as Emirau: twinkling 
lights. Town officials are on the quay: we are invited to 
Christmas dinner, think, Christmas dinner after this inter- 
minable day ! 

A wide, airy, tropical bungalow, a dainty table: charm- 
ing, kind Mrs. Bowman, so sweet and pretty with her curls and 
her lovely white frock, a sight for sore eyes after the sordid 
misery and squalor of the prisoners ; the pleasant young men 
in their immaculate white suits; a party of eight. Christ- 
mas, real Christmas. Three eggs and a water melon were our 
first presents. The day ends with an exquisite embroidered 
handkerchief from Mrs. Bowman, and, oh! welcome gift, a 
pair of cool sandals to change with my hot, heavy golf shoes. 
In the dusk we are rowed back to the big steamer which is to 
pick up several hundred still at Emirau, to carry us forward 
another step nearer safety. 

Lights, friendly voices, suddenly we are drowned in a teem- 
ing tropical shower of warm rain. What does it matter? A 
cabin to ourselves. SHEETS! You know the white things 
people spread on beds a million years ago, before they sank 
the Rangitane ! 
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No German warder will flash his torch into our faces to- 


night. ... Freedom!... 
STARR STUART. 


LONDON LORE 


WueEke the Fire Station in Bishopsgate now stands was in the 
17th century Walnut-tree Yard, the home of one Ludovic 
Muggleton, founder of what was perhaps the craziest of all the 
crazy sects of the Commonwealth period. His creed, so far 
as he had one, was that he and his fellow tailor, John Reeve, 
were the last of the prophets, delegated by the divine power to 
consign everybody else to heaven or hell at their pleasure. 

He once held a discussion with the Quakers, and pro- 
nounced sentence of damnation on the lot, thus starting a 
campaign of mutual cursing carried on in books and papers 
for years. When the pair lay in Newgate awaiting trial as 
common nuisances, Reeve wrote to the Lord Mayor and 
Recorder, cursing them both, and afterwards in Court bade 
the Lord Mayor hold his peace as became a damned man in 
presence of the prophet. The seven months in Bridewell that 
followed saw the end of Reeve, but Muggleton emerged strong 
and triumphant. 

Only Judge Jeffreys, then Common Serjeant, was equal to 
coping with Muggleton, and sentenced him to stand on the 
pillory for two hours on three successive occasions. This 
was nothing to Muggleton; the stern unbending prophet 
lived to deal out damnation to all and sundry until he was 
go, and left behind a sect of Muggletonians that spread to 
Ireland and even to the Continent, and only became extinct 
in the 19th century. 

C. P. 


POLITICAL MAGIC OR CHRISTIAN SENSE? 


In vain did Dean Swift satirise Partridge’s Almanac and its 
thousands of annual duped readers. The prophet’s-almanac 
mentality persists in the scores of impatient people who are 
less interested in our agonising war-effort to save our souls 
and bodies from the anti-Christian Nazi octopus now 
embracing ten countries in Europe, than they are in peeping 
into the political crystal for signs that the future will favour 
domestic changes and pet nostrums of their own. There is 
even a tiny sect of them in America who want to make it a 
condition of helping Britain, that we should rush forward 
now prematurely with detailed graphs of “ our’’ post-war 
world—ignorant apparently that others will be consulted 
(France, Poland, to name but two), that much must obviously 
be left to time, to Providence and events, and that a great 
deal depends upon how much further Nazi Prussianism chooses 
to fill its cup of horrors and iniquities. 

As for “ influencing neutrals,’’ a year ago that argument 
seemed plausible to some of us who have since learned how 
little paper ideals weigh in those cynical, frightened quarters, 
whose reactions to Germany have been simplified to the 
helpless twitchings and passivity of the rabbit gazed at by 
the snake. To the free Western world their only request 
(before being hypnotised and consumed) is, “‘Can you 
guarantee us, not a little bit of heaven in 1943, but fifteen 
armoured divisions in a fortnight from now?” For some 
time to come, the decisive propaganda can only be the sight 
of the Navy, the R.A.F. and our men in khaki; for German 
propaganda would be waste paper and matter for café 
laughter were not Keitel’s hordes visible and audible through 
it. The millions expended by Goebbel’s monstrous publicity 
machines can hardly have convinced more than a few hundreds 
outside the Reich in their brain and will—just possibly the 
“price” of a typical non-German convert may work out at 
£10,000 of good money—and it is military occupation, or the 
imminent threat of it, which really prostrates the waverers. 

If by now the non-involved nations cannot see that we are 
fighting armed Evil, and fighting it for them, their myopia 
is not remediable by Ministry of Information, British Council, 
or B.B.C. ‘“‘ Ye would not believe though one should arise 
from the dead,” as the supreme moral Authority told “ an 
evil generation which sought after a sign’’ other than the 
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plain moral data already under their eyes. They simply don’t 
know “ the time of their visitation,’ and even their instinct 
of self-preservation takes the wrong turning. Words will fail 
where facts have failed. 

Geography, strategy and success are the sole persuaders in 
the present rather craven world. Even in America and 
Turkey—our friends—our stock rises with victory, not with 
social blue prints. If we had promised Rumania and Bulgaria 
a paradise thornless and snake-less, what could they do with 
a thousand Luftwaffe bombers among them? Generations of 
island peace (behind a Navy which does not talk) have 
ingrained in many Britons an unreal reliance on words. 

I forecast that before hostilities are over, nay in a few 
weeks, we shall in our millions be nauseated by the very sound 
of the words “ new order ’’—which are the cunning dual bait 
of a common cheat, Hitler to wit, to infatuate Leftists and 
Rightists of a sort, the lovers of the ‘‘ new ’’ and the seekers 
for ‘‘ order.” The word New should go into cold store. 
Swarms of chatty amateurs are trotting out their wish- 
thoughts and day-dreams as “‘ new.’”’ What is True or Right 
has not the same headline appeal. As one who mixes daily 
among all classes of Britons, I deny that there is any real 
demand for “‘new”’ worlds or drastic surgical alterations to 
the loved England they are fighting for. They can, if asked, 
suggest a few plain improvements here and there, in spheres 
that come under their own observation. But as for all the 
rhetoric and “ heart ”’ appeal from vague humanitarians, they 
listen, feel a passing glow—but don’t know what it is all about. 
Moreover, the majority feel on safer ground with a number of 
the “good old’’ things and times. ‘‘ Good old ”’ is, signi- 
ficantly, their favourite term of endearment—applied to the 
Premier, to General Wavell, to the Navy, and England. The 


people prefer many things old, tried and matured—fine old | 
buildings, trees, beer, wine, furniture, books, and even jokes. | 


They know too little of our Past, but what they know they 
like. All of us, remembering “‘ worlds fit for heroes,’’ prefer 
this time less strident promise, and a storing of our idealist 
steam for gradual and accessible results when the opportune 
time comes. There ave theorists, we know, whose quarrel 
with Hitler’s megalomania and revolutionaryism is that it is 
not quite their own brand. But they share with him, and 
with Messrs. Stalin and Mussolini, the conviction that they 
know better than mankind what mankind needs, and wil 
force it upon us. 

Another very revealing fact is their approach. This 1s 
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always external and material. Their exclusive interest is in 
fitments, apparatus and forms, and cannot be brought to see 
that the powers which actuate the world and society are not 
on the surface; they are embedded in human nature as feeling, 
belief, conscience, love, and instinct. This, the master reality, 
is to these sciolists so much ‘“‘ mystery”’ or a sort of dis- 
pensable extra. The whole meaning not only of this war but 
of life escapes such contracted minds. They do not realise 
the obvious fact that what causes human disasters is not 
some paltry lack of neatness and symmetry in visible forms 
or ‘‘ machinery,” but bad-will, bad hearts, and crude souls. 
Our crusade is not to impose some 1942 New Model of demo- 
cracy on others, or on ourselves, but to restore honour, con- 
science, and principles to the chancelleries of Europe. That 
is, flatly, it is a preponderantly moral fight ; ultimately, then, 
a religious one. It is not even “ liberty’ alone we are out 
for, because liberty is a result of conduct and attitudes more 
important. When we free men deify freedom as a'be-all and 
end-all, we are extolling a blossom and boycotting the sap 
which produces and guarantees it—Justice. To be ethical is 
to be realist. Every time the moral thinker gets under the 
showy front-window display of the political pragmatist, to 
the causes. These causes are always certain virtues, inculcated 
and recognised as such by religion; they cannot, in the 
nature of things, be anything less or anything else. Mr. Shaw 
was right when he wrote recently in an American review that 
you will get repetitions of 1914-18 and of to-day unless you 
give definite religious teaching and formation to all peoples, 
and begin now with the young. 

It is a late discovery, but not too late. We have travelled 
far and learned much since the factious, superficial quarrel 
over Balfour’s excellent Education Act of 1902, with its 
contracting-out and Cowper-Temple clauses, etc., and the 
auction sales at “‘ passive resisters’? homes. To-day we have 
the wise joint manifesto of all the Church leaders, Anglican, 
Catholic, and Free, upon the mental bases of a good and 
tolerable civilisation, either after the war or at any other 
time ; and then the appeal of the Archbishops of England 
and Wales to all discerning citizens, teachers and parents, to 
work for an education for all which will have Christ and His 
ethic as the centre and soul of it. Christian philosophy and 
social action have each been welded compactly into one for 
practical purposes, in all the organised bodies, by the heat 
and menace of the surrounding world. To a very great 
extent, which would surprise and delight Liddon and even 
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one so recent as Scott-Holland, Christian unity is a working 
fact if not yet formalised. Inessentials and polemics have 
receded out of attention, and monstrous evils out in the world 
have concentrated the rays upon the central Figure and all 
He implies—in which Cardinal Newman, Dean Church, and 
Charles Wesley (for example only) are clearly at one. It is 
very possible, in the present more wholesome atmosphere of 
religious alliance, to make Christianity in schools and colleges 
of absorbing interest and a criterion of individual character 
and social policy. There is so much to be said on these all- 
important matters that the secondary differences and details 
can hardly be reached, for lack of time. 

It is dawning upon statesmen that the soul of all improve- 
ment is the improvement of the soul. Scientists have recently 
pointed out our surplus of means and our dearth of thinking 
about Ends. Modern warfare may be mechanised, but life 
never will be—and remain life. The two swollen totalitarian 
States in East Europe have taken that ant conception as far 
as it will go short of death or revolt. Our own liberties are no 
recent innovation, and certainly not won by modern secu- 
larists ; they were largely won of old, and by religious men, 
and actually religious in origin. The reason British public 
life has nobility and style is the retention of religious sym- 
bolism like prayers in Parliament, the Coronation ceremony, 
services on men-of-war and the battlefield. Occasionally a 
peevish litterateur may refer to “ our praying generals ” (and 
admirals), but these win security for us as no sedentary 
positivist can do. 

There is significance in the fact that dictators and death- 
worshippers, out to impose brute uniformity, soon recognise 
that their chief foe is Christianity, and proceed to the attempt 
to stifle or pervert it. Extremist politicians, ideologists of 
Left or Right, can nearly always be bought or exploited, like 
Deat and the Reds in France, who are Hitler’s eager tools no 
less than the Antonescus and Quislings. But the Church 
remains, a stubborn witness to Mansoul. And even weaklings 
within it dare not tamper with its emancipating doctrine. It 
is religion which is stiffening Franco so far as he is resisting 
the autocratic militarists. It is Christian sentiment and 
scruple which has cloven Italy and half-paralysed the Fascist 
gang. It is the same, much weaker, in Germany which causes 
even the Gestapo its problems. 

Democracy itself, the child of Christianity with its revela- 
tion of human value, needs that powerful aid at every turn 
in the coming years of storm and stress. W. J. BLYTON. 


WAR AIMS 


THE REAL ANSWER 


FRoM time to time the demand arises for a definition of those 
“war aims ’’ for which this country, together with her allies, 
is fighting and enduring. That so far no authoritative outline 
of them has been forthcoming must be attributed to that 
innate shrinking timidity so characteristic of the bulk of the 
nation’s political leaders. In this reluctance, however, they 
by no means reflect the temper of the nation as a whole. 

A people bruised and bleeding from months of aerial 
blitzkrieg is in no mood to be squeamish ; anda clear statement 
of what must be the outcome of all their toil, suffering and 
sacrifice can serve no other purpose than to stiffen their 
resolution to fight on until their aim has been triumphantly 
achieved. 

Blunitly, this war cannot be looked upon as won until at least 
three million Nazi soldiers have been put permanently out of 
action, and the victors are in a position to insist upon the break-up 
of the Third Retch into the thirty-one small, independent States 
of which Germany was originally composed. 

Normally, a great nation best serves its own interests, as 
those of its opponent, by implacability throughout the period 
of the conflict and by generosity to the vanquished once 
victory has been won. But that is a modus operandi only 
possible with a civilised and respectworthy foe. And through- 
out her whole history Germany has shown herself as utterly 
uncivilised and worthy of nothing but detestation and 
disgust. From the very beginning the behaviour of the 
Teutonic peoples has qualified them for the réle of pariahs— 
the outcast mad dogs of Europe. 

Insatiably predatory and inherently truculent, the Ger- 
mans can be servile when faced by a strength greater than 
their own, as they can fawn upon their betters when dissimu- 
lation proffers a better chance of furthering their aims than 
open aggression. It is only when faced with a nation weaker 
than themselves that their callous, bullying brutality is 
unleashed in all its hideous barbarism. Moreover, while 
secretly deriding the indulgence that has so often been 
extended them, they have never scrupled to avail themselves 
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of it and promptly turn it to account. Indeed, they have 
come to regard it as the first step towards yet another pro- 
gramme of aggression. 

For, as Mirabeau wrote of them, ‘“ Prussia’s national 
industry is war’”’ ; and it is impossible to think of a Teutonic 
national leader in connection with anything but carnage. 

In an effort to restrain their trampling, grasping lust for 
spoil, the Romans found it necessary to build defences that 
amounted to little less than a contemporary Maginot Line. 
Subsequently, they were driven to try to demilitarise the 
Rhineland, in the hope of curbing the rapacious activities of 
a race that, as Tacitus, the historian, has recorded, habitually 
murdered their slaves and prisoners and “ hated peace since 
they think it a weakness to win by sweat what can be won by 
blood.” 

But the pagan hordes from beyond the Rhine were not to 
be held in check. German vandals burned and pillaged the 
Arras, Rheims, Amiens, Tours and Orleans of their day as 
thoroughly and pitilessly as their successors of the blitzkrieg 
of 1940. In A.D. 378, Latin civilisation went down before 
Teutonic barbarism at the battle of Adrianople; and the 
12th century witnessed their overrunning of Rumania with 
every accompaniment of bestiality and theft. Charlemagne 
was only outdone in corpse-choked cupidity by that 12th- 
century, red-bearded, sadistic monarch, Frederick Barbarossa ; 
while the Great Elector and Frederick “ the soldier king” 
kept alive the incarnadined tradition inherited and so eagerly 
nourished by King William of Prussia, Bismarck and Kaiser 
William IT, not to mention that last of a long line of blood- 
drenched megalomaniacs, Adolf Hitler. 

It was Bismarck who proclaimed that “ all problems must 
be solved by blood and iron ’”’ ; and no man could have done 
more to give practical expression to such a warped and 


conscienceless creed. The unprovoked and ruthless assault | 


on Denmark in 1864; the vicious pounce on Austria in 1866, 


the cold-blooded smash-up of France in 1871—all exhibited | 


the same deliberate, calculating employment of sledge- 
hammer force to achieve a profitable conquest, wherein over- 
whelming might usurped the place of right. Moreover, in 
each and every instance hard-and-fast treaties, like sacred 
promises, were jettisoned entirely without shame; nor, in 
the instance of the Franco-Prussian War, did the “ Iron 
Chancellor ” burk at a little needful forgery to ensure that the 
deliberately chosen moment for assault should avoid all risk 


of stultification. For to abide by the prohibitions embodied } 
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in a mere scrap of paper is, to the German mind, as imbecile 
a proceeding as to observe the humanitarian restrictions upon 
the waging of war incorporated in that Genevan Convention 
to which Teutonic statesmen jesuitically set their signatures. 

With the welding together in 1871 of the federated German 
Empire, the scene was set for the next act in the drama of 
unscrupulous expansion—the undermining and ultimate over- 
throw of the British Empire, as the final step towards the 
conquest of the world itself. For fifty years this has con- 
stituted the be-all and end-all of German policy ; an abiding 
purpose which has been accompanied by a swelling tide of 
hatred for Britain and all things British as venomous as it has 
been tireless and undeviating. 

If the Kaiser’s provocative telegram to President Kruger, 
at the time of the Jameson Raid, served as a straw to show 
the direction of the wind, its rapturous reception by the vast 
majority of his subjects betrayed the seething malice towards 
Great Britain felt by the nation that applauded it. It was 
followed by the same monarch’s efforts to form a grand 
coalition against his North Sea neighbours during the darkest 
hours of the Boer War. His plotting met with indifferent 
success, it is true; but so obvious was the goal at which 
Germany was aiming that, in 1907, writing from the British 
Embassy in Berlin, Sir Eyre Crowe gave the Foreign Office 
solemn warning that— 


“the antagonism between England and Germany is too 
deeply rooted . . . to allow of its being bridged over by 
the kind of temporary expedients to which England has 
so long and so patiently resorted. . . . In the whole 
trend of German policy there is conclusive evidence that 
she is aiming at a German hegemony, first in Europe, 
eventually in the world.” 


On war between the two countries the Germans were 
determined, and only the unreadiness of the General Staff 


| postponed the crisis from Ig1I to 1914. But with the out- 


break of the Austro-Serbian quarrel, all was in readiness ; 
and the great aim for which a whole country had eagerly 
turned itself into an arsenal could be openly pursued at last. 
It was an aim so precious and abiding that, when threatened 
with crushing and costly defeat in the November of 1918, its 
sponsors did not shrink from whining for terms of armistice, 
any terms that would permit the very considerable balance 
of their enormous army to be saved intact. For never for one 


_ moment does Germany forget that the soldiers of to-day sire the 
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warriors of to-morrow. And without soldiers, soldiers by the 
million, Germany’s abiding aim could no longer be pursued. 

Let us be upon our guard ! 

Germany’s aim remains the same to-day as it was a quarter 
of a century ago; as—if unrestrained—it will be the same a 
quarter of a century from now. 

And since her aim remains the same, it will be the same 
trick she will resort to when the armies of the Allies, for a 
second time, threaten her with military extinction. 

This time the trick of a premature armistice must not be 
allowed to salve for Germany the foundation of another 
hydra-headed Reichwehr of the future. 

It is an absolutely vital prerequisite to the laying down of 
arms that a sufficient number of the present-day corrupted, 
brutalised and delirious young dervishes of Nazidom should 
be left dead upon the field. Leave that horde of demented 
fanatics even relatively intact and they will generate and rear 
up yet another jack-booted army of aggression, ready, in 
another twenty years’ time, once more to ravage Europe and 
threaten the peace and security of all the world. 

Furthermore, that federation of German States which 
became the Royal and Imperial German Empire, and now 
disguises itself as the Third Reich, must be deliberately dis- 
membered. ‘“‘ Divide and rule ”’ is as wise a recommendation 
to-day as when it first found expression on Roman lips. For 
without the unity conferred by federation, the stream of 
German aggression is dammed at the source. 

To yield to the sentimentalists’ cry for mercy in our hour 
of victory would be to put the future of our own race in pawn. 
Our real war aim must be, not only military triumph in the 
field, but the reduction of the German people to such a 
shrunken and delimited condition that never again will they 
be in a position to “start anything” to the detriment of 
generations yet to come. Our conflict, despite mushy affirma- 
tions to the contrary, is with the German people ; a race so 
savage, so predatory, so unscrupulous and so utterly un- 
civilised that their elimination as a major Power is the only 
hope for a world that has no choice but to take the surgeon’s 
knife and cut out this cankerous growth from its body- 
politic, thoroughly, relentlessly, once and for all. 


REGINALD HARGREAVES. 


FRANCE AND THE FORCES 


“Can France Recover ?”’ is the subject of a lecture given 
during the past few months to military units in various parts 
of this country. The lectures were arranged under the Army 
Education Department. 

The talks on France have never lasted for longer than 
half an hour, and the questions have always continued for at 
least another half-hour, even on pay night when the men have 
their minds on other issues, and sometimes for a considerably 
longer period. 

The questions asked are good evidence of the quick 
intelligence of many of the men now serving in His Majesty’s 
Army, and of their undoubted interest in France. The 
majority, particularly those who were in France up to the 
time of the evacuation from Dunkirk, are usually anxious to 
obtain more information on a question which has puzzled 
them. ‘“‘ Why did the French women throw flowers at us,” 
asked a gunner, ‘“‘as we crossed the French frontier into 
Belgium, and then spit at us when we returned through 
Calais ? ”’ 

There is a genuine lack of realisation that the miracle of 
Dunkirk, as it seemed to the British eyes was, to the French, 
a bitter abandonment. The Prime Minister at the time 
pointed out “an evacuation is not a victory.” British 
opinion was so appreciative of the heroism of the members of 
the British Expeditionary Force, of the R.A.F. who protected 
them on the retreat, and of the British Navy and all the men 
who manned the small boats, that outstanding French 
heroism has been overlooked in some quarters. The questions 
asked by the soldiers on this point show how interested they 
are to learn the truth. The following is a typical series of 
questions and answers :— 

Q. What part did the French Army play in the retreat from 
Dunkirk ? 

A. French Divisions under General Prioux acted as a rear- 
guard. There was also the 68th Division of the French 
Seventh Army manning the actual defences of Dunkirk. 
These men received orders to hold on to the last. 

Q. I was waiting on the beach and saw nothing of the French 
soldiers. What happened to them ? 

A. The men of the 68th Division fought grimly. It is said 
for the last five days they held on, although they had 
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neither bread nor drinking water. It is believed out 
of the 15,000 French soldiers, 14,986 were killed or 
taken prisoners. Only fourteen are known to have 
escaped to England. By their epic stand they gained 
the time which enabled more of our men to get away. 


Another aspect of the French situation on which the 
soldiers seek information concerns the Anglo-American Treaty 
of Guarantee. The following are typical questions and 
answers :— 


Q. In my billet close to Arras the Frenchman who owned the 
house often talked to me about the way France had 
been let down in 1919. I could not quite catch his 
meaning. What was he talking about ? 

A. At the Peace Conference there were two schools of thought, 
Marshal Foch was in favour of the Rhine being held on 
both banks as a barrier against Germany invading 
France again. Indeed, Marshal Foch wrote on March 
31, 1919, to President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George and 
Signor Orlando, the following words of warning : 

““ By renouncing the Rhine as a natural barrier we 
should be conniving at an inconceivable, a monstrous 
situation. Germany would be able to continue her 
enterprises as though she had been victorious—the very 
Germany that has sent millions of human beings to 
death, the very Germany that planned to annihilate 
our country and leave her a heap of ashes, the very 
Germany that plotted to dominate the world by brute 
force.” 

Q. What was the American guarantee ? 

A. The French Government agreed to abandon their claim 
to the Rhine frontiers in return for a guarantee to the 
effect that Great Britain and the United States should 
go to the help of France if she were unjustifiably 
attacked. 

Q. Why didn’t we keep our word ? 


A. When President Wilson returned to the United States the 


American Government in 1920 thereupon refused to 
implement the guarantee against unprovoked aggres- 
sion by Germany. Great Britain was not prepared to 
stand alone and withdrew her part of the guarantee. 
France was therefore left without either the guarantee 
or the Rhine frontier. 


At this point often one of the men rises quickly, and asks 
in a voice which suggests that he is sick of past history and 
wants to hear more about present-day affairs: @Q. ‘‘ What 
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kind of a chap is this General de Gaulle?” There are always 
questions about the leader of the Free French Forces and the 
following potted biography is given in reply :— 

General de Gaulle is 50 years of age; is the son of a 
Professor of Philosophy in Paris ; at the age of 20 joined the 
regiment commanded by Colonel Pétain; during the Great 
War was three times wounded, captured at Verdun, and five 
times escaped and was re-captured. After the War, General 
de Gaulle was appointed Professor of Military History and 
later become A.D.C. to Marshal Pétain. Travelled in Iraq, 
Persia, and Egypt. Published in 1934 a book, The Army of 
the Future, which was disregarded by France, and studied by 
Germany as indicating a new method of mechanical warfare. 
Later General de Gaulle became Secretary of a Committee of 
National Defence, and in 1940 commanded a Brigade of 
Tanks. 

This naturally arouses one of the tank experts in the 
audience, who asks: “ Did the general ever fight in tanks ? ” 

The answer, of course, is that General de Gaulle in 1939 
was a colonel commanding the Brigade of Tanks attached to 
the 5th French Army in Lorraine. He was promoted Brig- 
adier-General as Commander of the 4th Army Division in 
May, 1940, and in the Battle of Abbeville broke through the 
German front and scored a brilliant local success. 

This starts another dialogue :— 

Q. But I thought de Gaulle was in the French Government ? 
A. Yes, on June 7, he was appointed by M. Paul Reynaud, 
then Prime Minister, Under Secretary of War. He 
was sent to England, and the day after Marshal Pétain 
broadcast “‘ Cease fighting ’’ General de Gaulle spoke 
on the wireless. His speech on June 18 will go down 
to history : 
““T, General de Gaulle, now in London, summon the 
French officers and soldiers who are on British soil, or 
may come there, with their arms, or without their arms, 
I summon the engineers and skilled workers of the 
armaments industries who are on British soil or who 
may come there, to seek contact with me. 
‘Whatever may occur the flame of French resist- 
ance must not and will not die!” 
Q. How many men are there in the Free French Forces ? 
A. The following are conservative figures of the Free French 
Forces and were correct at the beginning of this year : 
(a) The Free French Army, some of whom are already 
fighting in Africa with the British Army. Number 
trained stated to be 35,000. In Lybia a company 
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of Spahis, the famous desert-bred cavalry, rode 
from Syria and joined our African Army. In this 
country artillery, tank and infantry units have 
been formed. The French Foreign Legion fought 
with the Allies in Norway and have a recruiting 
depot in the Free French Cameroons. 

(b) The Free French Naval Forces include more than 
100 ships—battleships, destroyers, motor torpedo 
boats, submarines, minelayers and smaller craft. 
Certain submarine crews unanimously decided to 
fight with the British. 

(c) The French Air Force includes over 1,000 French 
airmen. Many have been taking part in the 
fighting in Abyssinia and Libya. 

(2d) The Free French Navy, amounting to over 400,000 
tons last December. French crews have been 
joining ships in India, Singapore, Egypt, 
Palestine, Australia, Bermuda, Trinidad and 
elsewhere. 

What about the Free French Colonies ? 

Several French Colonies of strategic importance are now 
Free French. These include the New Hebrides (joined 
July, 1940), Chad, French Cameroons and Middle 
Congo (joined August, 1940), French establishments in 
the Pacific, in India and New Caledonia (joined 
September, 1940) and Gabon (joined November, 1940). 
These represent a territory six times the size of France 
and include several modern ports and aerodromes. 

What have these French fellows done ? 

Strong mechanised detachments have been fighting with 
Empire troops in North Africa and gave a good account 
of themselves at the battles around Sollum, Bomba and 
Tobruk. Other units, starting from the French Colony 
of Chad, which stands on the crossing of the main road 

' between the Congo, the Niger and the Nile, have been 
attacking the Italians in South Libya. The Free 

French Forces have several times been specially 

mentioned in the Italian communiques. 

Have you any idea of General de Gaulle’s plans ? 

It would, of course, be impossible to give any hint, even 
if I knew, of possible offensives in the future, but 
General de Gaulle has never made any secret that as 
the French have lost the advance guard battle in France 
last year, the battle must be carried on in the French 
Colonial Empire. A Council of Defence of the French 
Empire was formed last autumn and General de Gaulle 
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announced that this Council, on behalf of France, will 
perform all the duties of a War Government on all 
French territories which are fighting on or will fight on. 


British soldiers always take a keen interest in stories from 
unoccupied France, especially those which indicate that they 
will receive a very friendly reception should they be landed 
at any time on French soil in the future. Here, again, are 
some typical questions : 


Q. What is all this food trouble in France ? 

A. Don’t make any mistake about it, there is a serious food 
shortage in parts of the unoccupied zone. This is 
caused by the millions of refugees who have flowed 
into Central and Southern France from Northern 
France, from Belgium and Holland. It is also due to 
the consequences of Nazi exploitation and difficulties 
of distribution due to absence of petrol for road trans- 
port and congestion on the railways. 

Q. Can you give actual examples of what articles are lacking ? 

A. Yes. Coffee, tea, soap and in some districts potatoes. It 
is believed that potatoes are being sent in large 
quantities to Germany for the use of the manufacture 
of alcohol. 

Q. How do you know that the French are friendly to us ? 

A. I can only give you evidence told me by personal friends 
who have been repatriated. Miss Burt, for example, 
who is Directress of English Studies at the British 
Institute in Paris, told me of her stay last September 
in a small boarding-house in Clermont-Ferrand. At 
the end of the month all her money was exhausted, 
and she explained this to the proprietress, who begged 
her to remain there for the duration of the war, for, 
as an Englishwoman, she would not be asked to pay a 
sou. 

Q. That is all very well for the soldiers. What about the 
French politicians ? 

A. Most of the French politicians are oldish men. Whatever 
happens, others will have to take their place. One of 
the most encouraging signs is the number of Frenchmen 
I have met who possess the necessary intellectual and 
moral qualities to fit them to become the leaders of 
France. Some of the young men wearing the service 
dress of a private in England to-day will, I believe, 


become members of a future Government of a liberated 
France. 


EDUCATION IN BELFAST 


THERE may have been a logical purpose in sending me on an 
educational course at the beginning of 1922. After spending 
1921 in Ireland, a British officer probably needed some 
civilising influence to restore a sense of proportion and build 
up a philosophic outlook for the future. 

I returned from the course to find the battalion in Ulster. 
They had left Germany towards the end of “ the trouble,” 
and were consequently remaining in the distressful country, 
while other units were being withdrawn. Therefore I had a 
double dose of Ireland. 

Ballykinlar, “‘ where the mountains of Mourne sweep down 
to the sea’”’ and the Slieve Donard Hotel keeps a local 
monopoly of whatever fleshpots are available, was pleasant 
enough. But soon after my return, a company of the Royal 
Sussex was required to reinforce the Suffolks in Belfast. I 
was in that company. 

‘“‘ There’s a spot of bother up there,”’ the Adjutant told me. 

He didn’t have to tell me. I had become accustomed to 
the idea that, whenever I was sent somewhere suddenly, it 
was because there was “a spot of bother.’’ That was why I 
had been told in Cologne, while recuperating after the Bacchic 
energies of Christmas 1920, to report in Dublin on New Year’s 
Eve. Several officers had been murdered, and fresh victims 
were required. No doubt this was something of the same 
kind. Therefore I was not surprised to find the friendly 
Suffolks occupying the Ulster Hall in all the panoply of war. 

The officers lived in a hotel close by, and, remembering 
Dublin, I barricaded my door at night, and slept with a 
loaded automatic within reach. These measures proved 
unnecessary in Belfast. 

The tide of violence was not directed immediately at 
British troops. The Republicans were seeking, instead, to 
undermine the Northern Government by general disorder, to 
which end they stirred the sensitive currents of religious 
discord, until it culminated in the internecine horror of May, 
1922. The districts chiefly affected were slum areas such as 
York Street and Falls Road, where Catholic and Protestant 
quarters were narrowly divided. Snipers occupied positions 
on roof-tops, at windows, and behind gaps in ruined buildings, 
which abounded in that district. Anybody—man, woman, or 
child—inhabiting the streets of the opposite faction, was fair 
game, and a journey across the meanest alley was a dangerous 
venture, only accomplished in a breathless rush. 

On the rare occasions when the biter was bit, he became 
a public martyr. One hero, boasting scalps beyond number, 
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was given something approaching a State funeral. A device 
he had favoured was to lull suspicion by getting a woman to 
stand in a doorway, while he lay in concealment and fired 
from between her feet. 

Our area included York Street and its environs. The 
officer-in-charge made his headquarters at the police station, 
from which he constantly visited his patrols. These moved 
in pairs between points of intersection, so that they could 
look up and down the streets, keeping as much ground as 
possible under observation. It was a thankless task, for 
unless a sniper happened to be seen in action it was nearly 
impossible to detect him. A rifle-shot in a crowded street is 
not only ten times more terrifying than in open country ; its 
direction is also much more difficult to determine, for it wakes 
a thousand echoes, which invariably mislead the patrols. 

Fortunately we were not the targets, or it would have 
been suicide to stroll about so conspicuously. It was widely 
recognised that we favoured neither faction, and our impar- 
tiality was everywhere appreciated. I only knew of two 
exceptions. One was a Seaforth Highlander—murdered owing 
to his unhappy resemblance to someone who had made enemies 
in the city. The other was a sergeant in my own regiment, 
who, being involved in a tavern brawl, laid out three men 
with a stick. Three days later he was visiting patrols when a 
bullet cracked into the wall an inch from his head, smothering 
him in brick-dust. I happened to arrive at the spot imme- 
diately afterwards, and found him pointing excitedly at the 
window from which it had been fired. 

We were across the street in an instant and hammering 
on the door. The occupants did not hurry to open it, and the 
marksman was obviously not at home when we entered. We 
discovered his line of retreat, a quantity of bricks knocked 
out of the garden wall, leading into the neighbouring premises. 
In fact we found this street, and most others in the area, 
holed like rabbit warrens, so that fugitives could run the 
length of them, while the forces of law and order were trying 
to get in. 

Fire-bombs were less common in those days, but arson 
was brought to a fine art, and to make it more interesting for 
the firemen, bombs were often placed in the burning building. 
Up in Falls Road a tram was set alight and sent hurtling into 
some shops. One day of apparently endless alarms and 
explosions, warning was given that the York Street spinning 
mill was being fired. This was one of the largest mills in 


Belfast, and we were greatly relieved, after covering the ground 


like Olympic champions, to find the incendiaries had taken 
fright and abandoned the attempt. Bits of cotton waste, 
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soaked in petrol, were lying on the floor. 

Tired and sick of the whole business, I was glad to hand 
over and get back to the Ulster Hall, where my company 
commander awaited me with a sardonic smile. 

‘You'll have a nice little rest to-morrow,” he told me. 
“ Look at this.” 

It was a paper for second-class certificates. We had sent 
in a return of thirty candidates before leaving Ballykinlar, 
and they must be examined to-morrow. 

‘Where on earth can it be held ? ” I asked. 

The floor of the hall was occupied by the piled arms and 
equipment of the Suffolks. Our company was accommodated 
in the gallery, which ran round the upper story. 

‘Up here,” he told me. 

‘““So be it!’ I snapped savagely. 

It was easy to foresee the result. No soldier took education 
seriously then, and certificates were regarded as a means of 
obstructing promotion, to be overcome by hook or by crook. 
It was as impossible for me to supervise those thirty crib- 
masters simultaneously as it was for our patrols to watch the 
whole York Street area. The Suffolks were a bit cold about 
it too. We were supposed to find the inlying picket that 
day, and they had to do it instead. 

I was aware next morning, when disposing my scholars, 
two at each six-foot table round a three-sided gallery, that 
they were regarding me with expressions which asked whether 
this free gift was really being offered them. I conducted the 
performance with due solemnity, sent off the results, and 
dismissed burlesque from my mind. 

There followed a bad day down in the area. One of my 
men spotted a sniper firing up the street, took a shot at him, 
and missed. The fellow bolted into a house, where, of course, 
we could find neither man nor weapon. An hour later, at 
another point, shots rang out behind me, and a girl of fifteen 
dropped dead almost at my feet. Firing became general; 
police arrived in armoured Lancias, and I rang up for the 
inlying picket. 

We suspected that one ruined building housed a sniper, 
and I had it surrounded and searched. This meant that! 
went in, with pistol cocked, darting swiftly round each doo! 
from room to room, supported by a corporal with rifle and 
bayonet on guard, often not many inches from my hin¢ 
quarters. The sniper had been there all right, and we mus 
have run him close, for we found a clip of cartidges droppet 
near a loop-hole. 

The turmoil was then at its height in Belfast. Bomb 


were exploding in gas-mains and in cinemas, most of whic 
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were Closed. The Birmingham Repertory, who were perform- 
ing at the theatre, ran for it after three nights. It seemed 
incredible to open English newspapers, which described 
peaceful activities in the work-a-day world, and to read such 
a letter as was awaiting me that evening at the hotel. 

“You will be pleased to know,” my aunt wrote, ‘“‘ that the 
sweet peas your uncle planted are coming up very nicely.” 

I quoted this passage to a brother officer, who delighted 
in it. Whenever life became particularly trying after that, 
we would derive ironical comfort from saying: ‘‘ Never 
mind. The sweet peas are coming up in Sussex.” 

Soon afterwards, another attempt was made to burn down 
houses in our area, but again we arrived in time to save them. 
A fire was started, but did not take hold. A police inspector 
was cursing himself for a fool ; a girl had rushed out naked, 
and he had chivalrously thrown his coat round her, forgetting 
he had left a revolver in the pocket. Naturally he never saw 
the girl or his property again. 

Once I found myself confronted by a hostile crowd, bent 
on pillaging property of the opposite denomination. I called 
up an armoured car, and we ordered them to disperse. They 
stood their ground, evidently daring me to do my worst, and 
well aware that, without being fired on, I would not order 
fire to be opened on them. I asked the driver whether he 
could stage a back-fire. He said he thought so, and driving 
up on to the pavement, he produced one that sounded like a 
bomb exploding, and effectively emptied the street. 

In spite of this murderous campaign, instigated and 
laboriously fomented by terrorists of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, the Northern Government continued to function, 
and by the time we left Belfast the disorders were perceptibly 
decreasing, though one district inspector assured me that 
whenever Belfast was quiet he doubled his sentries. 

I was greeted on my return by a lengthy questionnaire 
relating to the examination which had been held in such 
peculiar circumstances. 

It began: ‘“‘ Description of the Building in which the 
examination was held.” I wrote: ‘‘ Ulster Hall, Belfast.” 

In reply to “‘ Spacing of the Candidates,” I wrote: ‘‘ Two 
per table, soldiers, six feet.” 

It was all as easy as that. 

_ Every man received a Second Class Certificate of Educa- 
tion, and the whole mess agreed that it just showed what 
these courses could do to improve the general standard. 

So I was made Battalion Education Officer for a year, at 
the end of which I left the Army to become a schoolmaster. 

G. D. MARTINEAU. 


THE PERFECT YES-MAN 


In holy Ramsay’s palmy days, 
When pacifists no harm meant, 

I revelled in the rosy phase, 

And argued for disarm’ment. 

If everyone their force reduce, 
Then none could be the loser, 
And no one then could find a use 
For battleship or cruiser. 


Now this is the cause that I adopt, 
The cause that must be fought, sir ; 
And whether it triumph or be dropped, 
I’ll be in the van of thought, sir. 


When solid Stanley took his turn, 
With Ramsay as his second, 

They thought the praise of all to earn 
On whose support they reckoned. 
Their policy they straight reversed, 
But when their following faltered, 
They coined the slogan Safety First, 
And all remained unaltered. 


Now this is the cause, etc. 


When Chamberlain his rule began, 
I was a great believer 

In peace upon a world-wide plan, 
Conducted from Geneva. 

But when from Munich he returned 
And Europe dark did look, man, 

I saw another day had dawned, 
And knelt to Dr. Buchman. 


Now this is the cause, etc. 


When war broke out and Germany 
Quelled nation after nation, 

I saw security would be 

Ensured through federation. 
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Aggressors would their spoils release 
And send their tyrants packing, 
And Britain would finance the peace, 
With Roosevelt as her backing. 


Now this is the cause, etc. 


When Churchill loud the Hun defied, 
And made their threats seem void, sir, 
I felt that force is justified 

By whom it is employed, sir. 

I felt we could escape defeat 

On democratic lines, sir, 

And swear my country can’t be beat, 
Until I see some signs, sir. 


Now this is the cause, etc. 


The flag of Empire too I wave, 

As long as it is waving. 

I’ll pay due tribute to the brave, 
As long as they are braving. 

But what my peace aims really are, 
I cannot fully say, sir, 

Except that they will be popular, 
And fit the cry of the day, sir. 


Now this is the cause that I adopt, 

A cause that must be fought, sir ; 

And whether it triumph or be dropped 
I’ll be in the van of thought, sir. 


VOL. CXVI. 4 


WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


April 25 

For some weeks this Diary has had little in it about Little 
Didlington’s part in the war. The truth is that since the 
Germans left off dropping bombs around us and particularly 
since they ceased tumbling out of the sky upon us, there has 
been very little to say about the war at Didlington itself. 
Our sons and brothers are distinguishing themselves in the 
air and at sea, and in fire-fighting in London or elsewhere, 
but their adventures are the things we are supposed never to 
mention, however proud we may be of the heroes who act 
in them. So that war at Little Didlington can only be 
described as life here during the war, and that, now that our 
rail communication is uninterrupted and that we understand 
how many things there are which we may not do, goes on 
smoothly enough. 

Our land has been ploughed and sown—in many cases 
re-sown because of bad weather—our grass has not begun to 
grow. The head of cattle locally owned has diminished. The 
sheep have become fewer and the poultry keepers are shut 
down, so that some of us wonder what we are going to live on 
next autumn. 

This neighbourhood has lost its refugees. That is a loss 
to the village shops but it is no loss to anyone else. I think, 
oh how thankfully, that the two ill-conditioned youths who 
sojourned here are gone and that the military authorities are 
not likely to let them come back. My friends come and stay 
with me to get away from their own over-crowded houses in 
Buckingham and Oxford. They gaze enviously at my garden, 
even though it is unweeded and wash up cheerfully when the 
maids are out or not there at all. ‘“‘ You see you have not 
got the awful bother of trying to please people who don't 
want to like anything!’ they say. Does this sound selfish? 
I think it is very natural. The strain of a crowd of strangers 
is great. The difficulty of living peacefully in other people's 
houses is one which few can overcome. And the strain of the 
war is enough for most of us. Then catering is not easy. 
There is very little variety and even in the country very little 
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of anything save vegetables. True, vegetables are very whole- 
some but without butter to cook them in they are rather 
dull. 


April 27 

Talking of food—which we are rather apt to do now—there 
has been rather a set-back to our Women’s Institute jam 
making activities. We are to be allowed to sell our fruit to 
the Institute. But we are not to be allowed to buy any of the 
resultant jam. We had a meeting to-day when this was 
announced, and we felt rather depressed at the thought of the 
jam we should not have. Country people grow their fruit to 
eat and they do not easily get accustomed to the idea that 
they may not eat it. Miss Hart says she will get her nephew 
in Palestine to send her sugar, but I don’t believe this will 
come off. I know the nephew. 

Our meeting, however, only spoke perfunctorily of sugar 
and jam, all our thoughts were in Greece where our troops are 
once more embarking after a heavy defeat. It is 11 months 
since Dunkirk. This second disaster has affected us all. Not 
that there is much criticism of the Government for having sent 
two divisions to do the work of eight, but there is criticism 
of the Ministers who, after 18 months of war, have failed to 
raise and equip a larger force. 


May 1 

This has been a bad spring for the farmers. Mr. Boob 
says, “if ’itler ’ad ordered this weather ’e couldn’t ’ave ’ad 
it no different,’ and judging by the anxious looks of my 
farmer friends that about sums up what they feel. The weeks 
of wet, followed by weeks of east wind—which still continues— 
have certainly made the garden dreary. The woods are gay 
underfoot, but the trees are as bare as in January and the 
grass has not begun to grow. ‘“‘ What fields shall you hay this 
year ?’’ I asked the tenant of the Home Farm. “I don’t 
know,” he answered, “‘ I simply don’t know. I have ploughed 
up nearly half my land by order and I don’t know how I can 
graze and hay. I imagine the Government want us to get 
rid of our cows and that is what I mean to do before next 
winter.” The fact is that the constant change of orders, the 
sense that there is no directing mind at the head of affairs 
has made farmers anxious. They want to do their duty, no 
doubt about that, and most of them have worked very hard. 
But they don’t know what exactly to be at. 
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May 8 

I spoke too soon about the peaceful aspect of our skies, 
To-day there has been a lot of overhead fighting at an 
immense height, so that for the most part nothing could be 
seen. It was just a case of “ noise of battle, off.’ But at 7 
this evening—sun time actually 5—I heard a tremendous 
affair immediately above the house. Nothing to be seen at 
all but a brilliant blue sky. So continuous were the bursts 
of machine-gun fire, intermixed with louder guns that I took 
refuge, absurdly enough, under the yew trees which over- 
hang the terrace. The sound of combat had shifted rather to 
the East. Suddenly a plane appeared, a fighter, coming down 
at a terrific rate, but not—it seemed—totally out of control. 
It was an extraordinary sight. First the empty noisy sky. 
Then suddenly the plane, a speck, growing larger very quickly 
and coming down, I should judge, 10 miles or so away. But 
before it came down three planes came after it. They also 
materialised out of the blue. We heard that several enemy 
planes came down but none of ours. But the countryside is 
so discreet that we heard nothing more. 


May 10 
The swallows have come. 


May Il. 

Spring at last! I have taken my last look at the bare 
boughs, to-morrow they will be clothed. One curious and sad 
feature of this cold weather has been that there has been no 
dawn chorus this year. A few cheeps when the birds wake is 
all that I have heard. They have been too cold to sit ona 
bough and entertain each other with song. This morning with 
its pleasanter temperature has been no better than the other 
days. I was awake a good deal last night. A terrific amount 
was going on overhead. It was quite different sounding to 
what I had heard before. There was a barrage in a new place 
and all night there was fighting and gunning. Other nights | 
have lain in bed and listened to the steady drone of German 
planes overhead. They came in waves, they returned in 
waves. Last night I could hear them being pushed about 
and when I heard that our men had brought down 33 enemy 
planes I was not surprised. But it is dreadful to be quiet 
when such issues are being so decided Dreadful to know that 
the only use one is is to grow fruits and vegetables for more 
fortunate, because more active, fellow countrymen. I have 
felt this all day just as I felt it all night. 
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A subdued congregation met at church this morning. 
We all of us have dear friends in London about whom we are 
anxious. 

Being restless I have been gardening, this, with me, means 
pruning or weeding. I believe that only women can weed. 
The gardener’s idea of weeding is to dig and fork the bed up 
and to disturb everything, whereas the proper thing to do 
is to take the weeds out one at a time—slow work. The day 
has been lovely and the hum of insects made me go and look 
at the fruit to see if the bees were working. They were, but 
not on the fruit, their only activities being on dandelions. I 
don’t know if this is because the plum and pear blossom is 
already destroyed and useless to them. 


May 12 

Some of our men go to London fire-fighting. This time one 
of them will not return. Poor Mrs. Iggulden has heard of the 
death of one of her sons. The widow went to London to-day 
to identify him. The village sorrows with her for a good duty- 
loving Christian soul. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


WHEN spring came to the United States the whole nation, 
from the President down, was hesitating on the brink of the 
latest war-time Rubicon. To go in or not to go in, that was 
the question. A few counselled retreat, but the majority 
wished to go forward and yet could not bring themselves to 
admit that going forward implied going in. 

A similar state of indecision had prevailed a little less 
than a year before when the sweeping German advance 
through the Low Countries and France knocked away the 
props upon which American war-time policy had been based. 
An entirely new theory of America’s war-time rdéle had to be 
constructed. It was no longer possible to assume that a 
policy of legal neutrality under which France and Britain 
could continue to buy arms on the same conditions as in 
peace would assure the defeat of the Axis. The decision to 
abandon the self-conscious neutrality of the early war months 
was finally made in June, 1940. The adoption of the Lease- 
Lend Bill ten months later strengthened this policy of material 
aid and made possible its continuation despite the prohibi- 
tions of the Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act against sales 
on credit. The opinion still prevailed, however, that American 
material aid would assure Axis defeat without any participa- 
tion in the war effort which might be described as military 
activity. The problem faced in the spring of 1941 was very 
different. It was not how best to carry on an existing policy, 
but whether to make another change as drastic as that made 
the previous summer. Just as American neutrality had to be 
discarded in the summer of 1940 for aid short of war, so now 
aid short of war had to be discarded in favour of limited 
belligerency. 


As these words are written the nation still hesitates. By | 


the time they appear in print the Rubicon may have been 
crossed. A toe has been dipped cautiously into the water in 
the form of an increased use of the ‘‘ Neutrality Patrol,” 
but the plunge has not yet been taken. 

During the period of hesitation and indecision the cry 
arose throughout the country for a “ lead ’”’ from Washington. 
From Washington the complaint went forth that the country 
was not aware of the gravity of the situation. But if the 
country was not aware of the gravity of the situation one 
reason was that it had not been told boldly and straight- 
forwardly. 
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There were compelling, even terrifying, reasons why the 
United States should be concerned at the thought of continued 
Axis success, but they were never stressed. The Maginot 
Line mentality remained supreme. American security was 
still held possible even though the Axis should stand in control 
of the gates to the Atlantic and straddle the American rubber- 
tin lifeline in the Pacific. America’s Maginot Line was the 
conception of Hemisphere Defence. The usual atlas pre- 
sentation of a neatly circled Western Hemisphere separated 
and distinct from a neatly circled Eastern Hemisphere pre- 
disposed the public to accept such an idea. But if a globe 
instead of an atlas had been studied the artificiality of any 
such conception would have been understood. It would have 
been realised that hemisphere defence in the sense of defen- 
sive activities confined to the limits of the Western Hemisphere 
was impossible. Western Hemisphere security had become a 
world problem and something which America herself could not 
guarantee. If it was true that Britain could not meet the 
Axis threat successfully without American help, it was equally 
true that America could not meet it at all unless British 
resistance continued. 

The Administration complained that the country was not 
sufficiently alarmed and then took precautions to prevent its 
actions from being alarming. Nothing was called by its real 
name. Every major move against the Axis had to be camou- 
flaged as something else. The Lease-Lend Bill was not passed 
to enable Britain to lick Hitler, but was presented to Congress 
as a Bill “‘to further promote the defence of the United 
States ’’ by authorising the President to lend arms to any 
country ‘‘ whose defence the President deems vital to the 
defence of the United States.” The Neutrality Patrol was 
not presented as a plan to reduce the strain on the British 
Fleet by spotting and reporting the presence of Axis craft. 
It was officially supposed to scout around to make certain 
that no aggressive actions were being planned against the 
Western Hemisphere. Its reports were officially sent back 
to Washington and if the British picked them up that was 
incidental. 

This constant shying away from an unvarnished truth 
gave an appearance not only of makeshiftiness but of shifti- 
ness to Administration policy. It inspired cynicism rather 
than confidence. To all criticism along these lines, however, 
the Administration replied reasonably enough that the public 
might be deeply divided unless the utmost caution were 
exercised. It was probably also true that the President him- 
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self had not accepted the conclusion that measures must be 
taken which amounted to limited belligerency. He was not 
hesitating to cross the Rubicon because he feared he would 
not be followed by a united nation, but because he was not 
yet convinced that it was essential to cross it. 

Colonel Lindberg’s attitude was condemned by all opposed 
to the Dictators, but he at least saw clearly that the choice 
before the country was that of joining the war or joining the 
Axis, and he made his choice. He preferred Hitler to war. 
The majority of those who condemn his choice have not had 
the courage to face the necessity of making it. They can still 
talk in the same breath of being against appeasement and 
being determined to keep America out of war. They suffer 
from a condition which is not so much suspended judgment 
as suspended thought. 

The confused thinking which existed during the spring 
can be seen in the results of Gallup’s polls. This organisation 
found that 81 per cent. of the people believed that the United 
States should stay out of war, but that 68 per cent. believed 
the United States should go to war if that seemed the only 
way to make certain of an Axis defeat. This figure of 81 per 
cent. who thought the United States should stay out of war 
might be compared with the 82 per cent. who thought the 
United States would eventually go in. Only 57 per cent. 
thought England would win, but 71 per cent. thought she 
should go on fighting. The same percentage, 71, supported 
convoys if it was essential to British success. If Britain 
could win without convoys only 41 per cent. supported them. 
It is difficult to find any common denominator for these 
various views. The fact that almost the same percentage 
thought the United States would enter the war and ought not 
to enter it is particularly striking. Perhaps it simply meant 
that the necessity of American participation was recognised, 


but not relished. Perhaps it showed a willingness to accept } 


an unpleasant course of action if the need for it were clearly 
expressed. The war entry question was phrased, “‘ If you 
were asked to vote to-day . . . how would you vote ? ”’ 
The answer “ stay out ”’ was given by 81 per cent. of those 
approached at a time when the feeling of uneasiness over the 
lack of a firm directive hand in Washington was at its height. 
There was criticism of the “‘ welfare worker ’”’ attitude and 
outlook which pervaded the defence organisation. There was 
a lack of “‘ toughness,” it was complained. Administration 
spokesmen boasted that the American army was “ the best 
entertained in the world.” It had its hostesses to look after 
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it and its carefully selected young ladies taken by busloads 
from the nearest town so that the drafted men could enjoy 
their dances. The idea that the army was being prepared as 
a fighting force was played down. 

Other disturbing questions were troubling the mind of 
the public. Why was there so much pussyfooting over the 
strike situation? Why did the Administration go on the 
assumption that “‘ Labour is always right ’”’ when John Lewis 
stated publicly that too much co-operation need not be 
expected from Labour. Why for that matter was it assumed 
that “labour ’”’ and “ labour leaders ’’ were identical? Steel 
production suffered a three-week delay from John Lewis’s 
coal strike, slowing down the whole defence programme. As 
soon as the coal strike was settled the General Motors Strike 
was planned, though with the existing assurance of work all 
the year round workers in the motor industry were getting 
$2,000 annually. 

The morale of the drafted soldier with his $21 a month 
was not improved when he saw auto workers’ leaders com- 
plaining that wages ten times that were inadequate. 

The public had also been wondering whether some of the 
New Dealers who were ousting the dollar a year men from the 
leading positions in the defence organisation were as interested 
in the defeat of the Axis as in the opportunity of slipping 
over some scheme of their own in the guise of a defence 
measure. They remembered that a powerful section of the 
New Dealers were once convinced Isolationists who wrecked 
the World Economic Conference and have worked covertly 
against Secretary Hull’s international trade policies ever since. 

The business leaders who filled the ranks of the Isolationist 
“America First’”’ organisation and banked on _ post-war 
public sentiment, branding as Merchants of Death their fellow- 
business-men who patriotically took part in the re-armament 
effort and expanded their plants beyond peace-time necessity, 
constituted another element adding to the general confusion. 

But though the President was criticised by some as the 
White House Hamlet, too preoccupied with “ words, words, 
words,’ by some as the White House fire-eater ready to plunge 
the country into war, by others as the White House sphinx 
who refused to take people into his confidence, he was recog- 
nised by nearly all as the master of political strategy and 
timing who could manceuvre divergent elements till they 
pursued the course he wanted. 


Washington, 
May 7, 1941. 


DENYS SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“ FROM HOMO NEANDERTHALENSIS TO HOMO 
TEUTONICUS ” 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


S1r,—In the May issue of your review appears a letter 
containing several criticisms of my article “ From Homo 
Neanderthalensis to Homo Teutonicus.’”’ May I ask your 
courtesy for the space to reply to these as briefly as possible 
for, owing to war work and blitz conditions, I lack the leisure 
of a College Quad and the opportunity of verifying my 
statements. 

It seems to me that from its tone the veriest Macaulayan 
schoolboy could have recognised my article to be the propo- 
sition of a thesis and in no way intended as a statement of 
proved fact, as your correspondent evidently read it, judging 
from his denunciatory phrase of “ scientifically misleading.” 
This description I should be inclined to apply to his assertion 
that ‘‘ the Neanderthaler types did not precede the Homo 
sapiens type of man.’’ What factual evidence he bases this 
statement upon I cannot imagine, but I refer him to any of 
the works of Professor M. C. Burkitt, Elliot Smith or H. F. 
Osborn for its correction. 

It is true that there is no evidence, in the form of docketed 
results of intensive research work, either for the correlation 
of moral traits with physical characteristics or for their 
hereditary transmission, and I do not see any words of mine 
that can be interpreted as a claim for its existence. But I 
do say that no sane man will deny, from his own limited 
sphere of personal observation, that moral characters can be 
and are inherited, or look for the moral loftiness of a Wilber- 
force or a Shaftesbury under the physiognomy of a Bill 
Sikes. 

The kernel of the matter is contained in your correspon- 
dent’s final paragraph. The German people (or the inhabi- 
tants of the Reich) are racially very heterogeneous, even 
including a strong Slavonic strain and traces of Hun and 
Avar. These Asiatic strains are shared by many other 
peoples of Eastern Central Europe as probably all their earlier 
elements (Aurignacian, “ Prospector,’’ etc.) are shared by the 
West, including ourselves, and therefore none of these known 
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factors can be responsible for the ferocity of the Teutonic 
temperament. A nation that can gloat over its ruthless and 
useless massacre of hundreds of thousands of non-combatants, 
women and children, in Rotterdam or Belgrade, to say nothing 
of the savage assaults upon our own cities, must have some 
racial admixture not shared by the rest of Europe. The only 
one that offers is the Neanderthal and, in spite of all who still 
differentiating between ‘‘German”’ and “ Nazi’’ may be 
shocked by its far-reaching implications, unrepentant I hold 
this (incapable of definite proof as it may be) to be the true 
basic racial element of the inhabitants of the Reich. 


“ Somewhere ”’ in I am, Sir, 
the Midlands. THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE 
May 6, 1941. 


A PLEA FROM REGENT STREET 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—There are no more patriotic people than London 
tradesmen. They are anxious to do nothing that will 
embarrass the Government in the prosecution of the war ; 
they are willing to make sacrifices to the uttermost to that 
end, but they would like to be certain that these sacrifices 
are really necessary and that the Government is not being 
advised by a clique of theorists without business knowledge, 
but who are using the war to create Socialism in our time. 

The hardships we are suffering from are due (1) to the 
enormous increase in taxation, surtax and death duties, 
which bear with special weight upon the wealthier portion of 
the population ; who are the chief supporters of the West- 
End trade ; and incidentally of the highest class of workman- 
ship of every class ; (2) the dislocation of trade caused by the 


_ Battle of London, and the bombing of premises. 


Then we suffer from the ‘“ purchase tax,’ which is an 
extremely cumbrous and expensive way of raising revenue. 
The amount expected from it could be obtained much more © 
simply by means of a direct sales tax; to be paid by the 
retailer when the goods pass to the consumer. The ‘“‘ purchase 
tax” is particularly unfair to the retailer because he has to 
pay the duty at once, though the goods may never be sold. 
The expense of collecting this tax must be enormous ; 
necessitating as it does, a horde of Board of Trade officials, 
seeing that practically every transaction in every business 
must be checked by Board of Trade Inspectors. 
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But at the same time as this scheme is put forward the 
Board of Trade also promulgates a “‘ Limitation of Supplies ” 
Order, the object of which is to curtail all internal trade 
which is still in private hands as much as possible. This will 
no doubt greatly reduce the amount likely to be obtained 
from the “ purchase tax,” and it is difficult to see what the 
country will gain. 

It has been pointed out to the Board of Trade that the 
effect of this new measure will be to close down many firms 
and throw thousands of people out of employment, but that 
is apparently one object aimed at. The pretext that the hands 
are wanted for essential trades will not hold water, for there 
is nothing to prevent the Government taking any employee 
who can be of use to them, and leaving the firms to carry on 
as best they can with those of their employees who, from 
advanced age or other disabilities are of no use to munitions, 
but who by their knowledge and experience are useful to their 
firms. 

The other object is to prevent money going into trade 
instead of direct to the Government. It seems to be forgotten 
that the great bulk of the population, who are potential tax- 
payers, receive their income from trade in one form or another. 
If their income is stopped their contributions also are stopped. 

While the Board of Trade wish to curtail internal trade, 
they wish also to encourage export trade, quite losing sight of 
the fact that very few businesses can possibly carry on export 
trade alone. 

A further new burden laid upon the shoulders of tradesmen 
is the insurance of commodities, the annual premium of which 
is fixed at 4} per cent. of the total value of the stock held. 
This bears with special weight upon trades which have to hold 
large and expensive stocks, not readily turned over. There 
are many businesses which do not turn over their stock on an 
average, once in two years; so here is another tax of g per 
cent. on the total value of their stock, whether being traded 
in or not. In some cases a large proportion of such stock 
during war-time is stored in strong-rooms and not traded in. 
These possibly are exceptional cases, but the Board of Trade 
refuses to make any exceptions to their sweeping projects. 

Yours faithfully, 
A WEsT-END TRADESMAN. 
Regent Street, W.1. 
May, 1941. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE STORY OF J. M. BARRIE 


SOME people have found Mr. Denis Mackail’s biography of the 
late Sir James Barrie a fascinating book ; others have thought 
it much too long and written in a style unsuitable for what is 
admittedly an “ official’ biography. I confess, at the outset, 
that I am one of the latter party. Mr. Mackail is well known 
as a writer of very agreeable and amusing novels, rather slight 
in texture, dealing with the ups and downs of middle-class 
life, for which his clipped, intimate, staccato style, with its 
immediate appeals to the reader and its apostrophes to all and 
sundry, including the characters themselves, is charmingly 
suited. Here, quite unexpectedly, as he admits, he was asked 
by Barrie’s executors to deal, as biographer, with all the 
material that could be placed at his disposal ; and accordingly 
he chose to deal with it in the style that suited his other work 
rather than adopt the attitude and the manner more suitable 
to an official biography. His title, The Story of J. M. B. 
(Peter Davies, 11s. 6d., net), is, therefore, an appropriate one, 
and what we are given is, in fact, an exhaustive chronicle, 
year by year, month by month, and sometimes even week by 
week, of a funny little Scotsman called James Barrie who 
made up his boyish mind to be a great and successful writer, 
rich, famous, numbering all the great among his friends, 
without surrendering more of his inward self than he wished 
and—what is more—without surrendering his toys and make- 
believes. The facts are true, the dates are correct and the 
accessory characters are all real; but the point of view from 
which the reader is forced to regard the central figure is the 
point of view of fiction, in which, if the artist’s skill is suffi- 
cient to produce the illusion of reality, the reader does not ask 
for documentary proof. Moreover, in fiction no question 
arises as to the authenticity of the psychological states which 
the author attributes to his characters, since they are wholly 
his creation ; but, after reading some of Mr. Mackail’s paren- 
theses which purport to describe Barrie’s mind at a given 
moment or ask rhetorical questions about it, the inevitable 
question arises in the reader’s mind upon what evidence these 
were based. No doubt, a friendship that existed over forty 
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years can be a claim to a good deal of credence, but not to 
blind credence, especially when it 1s evident that Mr. Mackail 
has blended his own memories with those of a great many 
other intimate friends without making any definite distinction 
between what was his own and what other people’s. There is 
no means, therefore, of checking his account of certain more 
difficult passages in Barrie’s life, for instance, the story of his 
marriage and of his relations with Mrs. Llewellyn Davies and 
her family, or his estimate of the results of success in accen- 
tuating certain less admirable traits in Barrie’s character 
which he sometimes seems to take an almost morbid pleasure 
in revealing. Personally, although I fully admit Mr. Mackail’s 
right to treat his subject in the way dictated to him by his 
artistic sense, I think that this subjective type of biography 
is a mistake, simply because it 7s subjective, and leaves the 
whole ground open to quite different treatment from another 
point of view. Moreover, when reading a man’s life, one 
really does want to know exactly what he said and wrote to 
other people, what other people said and wrote to him, and 
especially what they said and wrote about him. An imagina- 
tive summary does not produce the same conviction as a 
quotation of the actual words. 

As examples of the kind of passage which, in spite of the 
undeniable skill of the actual writing, seems to me out of 
place in an official biography, I will quote one or two of Mr. 
Mackail’s snapshots of Barrie at certain moments in his life. 
Here is Barrie at 30, the man who, starting from poverty in 
Kirriemuir, had made good in the solid literary world of 
London as an outstanding figure in journalism and as the 
author of Auld Licht Idylls, A Window in Thrums, The Little 
Minister and My Lady Nicotine. 


“This, then, is the situation and the summing-up. 
He’s thirty. Stillsmall, of course, still slight and pale, with 
the high, wide forehead, thick black hair, and startlingly 
fine eyes. His Scottish intonation is as strong and often 
as unintelligible as ever, his clothes are ill-fitting and 
untidy, his pockets bulge with letters and fragments of 
manuscript, not to mention a tobacco pouch and one or 
more pipes. Yet there is assurance and something even 
of a touch of swagger in his manner and movements. He 
isn’t afraid of anybody now, or if he is they’ll never know 
it, though quite a number of people are a little afraid of 
him. Whenever he wants to, he can make them laugh. 
Whenever he prefers to relapse into silence, he will do so 
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and they will have to put up with it because nothing will 
fetch him out. Subtly and mysteriously he never stops 
playing a part. In some, it is true, no one would recognise 
him, for there is no limit to the fantastic repertoire. But 
in the greatest of all, which is J. M. Barrie, every physical 
and mental characteristic now fits him like a glove. He 
uses them all, cold-bloodedly and deliberately, for even 
being himself is part of an incessantly ingenious game.” 


Let us pass on nearly ten years. Barrie has begun his 
hugely successful career as a playwright, has married Miss 
Mary Ansell, has fascinated Charles Frohman and _ himself 
become fascinated by Mrs. Llewellyn Davies (once Sylvia du 
Maurier) and her family of boys, with inevitable consequences, 
still to come, at his own fireside which he would not see, since 
—writes Mr. Mackail—‘‘ No one more deliberately blind and 
callous, even though no one more sensitive and observant, 
than this little figure who was always on both sides of the 
footlights at once.”’ For the year 1899 he had cleared £12,000, 
and in his snapshot at this point the author takes Barrie 
beside swelling money-bags :— 


“So often puzzled and wretched when his money 
didn’t immediately bring happiness and good fortune as 
well. It was beginning to worry him—not that he was 
tired or ever would tire of success—that this inescapable 
by-product was piling up and adding to his responsibilities 
all the time. He would never be poor again, and of course 
he didn’t want to be poor again, but somehow he was 
becoming much less grateful than he had been in the past. 
For people didn’t understand—and how could they if 
they weren’t rich too ? —how subtly a big income could 
change one’s surroundings and oneself. If he could escape 
again and go back—but he couldn’t. [If he left off writing 
—but he couldn’t do that either. He was so bored, so 
hideously bored, if he kept away from his study... . 
What else could he possibly do, then, except go on like 
this? Nothing. So on he went, haunted, and then again 
without knowing it becoming just a little spoilt. The 
money was doing thet. It made his friends look at him 
differently, and it made him, as it always does, more 
difficult to contradict. 


And the passage ends with the words :— 


“Charming, fascinating, elusive, emotional, uncon- 
cerned. Who else is all that ? Anv child, of course: but 
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this one, this strange, lucky, and unlucky child of nearly 
forty was still searching for a lost mother and lost play- 
fellows ; and was making two hundred and fifty pounds a 
week.”’ 


The next extract speaks for itself: the date is 1909, and 
the occasion a luxurious trip to Caux for winter sports at 
which the Barries were hosts, the Davies family and Gilbert 
Cannan the guests. On the tragic death of Arthur Llewellyn 
Davies, two years before, Barrie had adopted the whole family 
with that impulsive but rather autocratic generosity which 
was all his own. 


‘Destiny was at work in other ways, though still 
hidden from those who were too innocent, and in one 
case too unobservant or pre-occupied, to read its almost 
conspicuous signs. If Sylvia saw, then either it wasn’t 
her business or else she also saw—one has to admit this— 
how the situation was playing into her hands. Tempta- 
tion here, as well as elsewhere. The money again. The 
feeling, stronger rather than weaker, that life still owed 
her something for all she had lost. Pity her; for the 
tangle is growing worse and worse, and life hasn’t finished 
with its cruelty to her yet. Pity all this gay extravagance 
at the Grand Hotel at Caux. There is something dread- 
fully ominous about. Something, behind the laughter, as 
cold and relentless as the Alps.” 


Now this is excellent novel-writing, but it is not biography : 
and I will go further and say that, in my opinion, it is inex- 
cusable in biography. It is based on inferences, not from 
imagined facts, but from actual facts and actual opinions, and 
it is written in such a way that there is no answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Is this absolutely true?’ That Mr. Mackail is 
never more artistically successful than when exposing the 
exasperating, and even worse, qualities in Barrie’s character 
is a fact which impresses itself on the reader of this book, and 
one which, though it is unusual in official biography, causes 
me no pain at all. I never knew Barrie, and I daresay he 
deserved all he gets from Mr. Mackail, who never manages to 
make equally obvious the famous Barrie charm, albeit himself 
a willing victim of it. But surely it is a pity, taking into the 
consideration the purposes for which biographies are written, 
that psychological novel-writing should be mixed up with it. 
The inquirer of the future who will have to consult this book 
will not fail to vituperate its author for so often leading him 
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where he had not the slightest desire to go, and for having 
sacrificed the claims of posterity to the purpose of diverting 
and interesting the author’s immediate generation—an aim 
which Mr. Mackail has achieved with very great success. 
For, of course, apart from a certain excess of detail, not all 
of it relevant, this is a very readable and interesting novel 
about a man who was, to use Arnold Bennett’s term, a “‘ card,” 
and knew it. Mr. Mackail brings this out quite clearly and 
puts it well in the sentence: “‘ Yes, Barrie’s whole story, in 
one way, is the old, the orthodox, if not the hackneyed lesson 
of Self-Help.’’ This younger son of a Scottish weaver had an 
overpowering ambition and a sufficient will and capacity for 
work to overcome all difficulties and rebuffs. Not only was he 
an indefatigable worker, but he had that indispensable quality 
of being able to turn every shred of experience, his own or 
other people’s, into a product of his own. To that side of him 
which was creative nothing was sacred, not even his own most 
intimate feelings, his complexes, his tears, his susceptibility 
to pretty women and his fear of them, his vanity, his sometimes 
quite vulgar desires. This capacity of dédoublement is common 
to all artists, but as a writer Barrie possessed it in a remark- 
able degree, nor did he ever cease to exploit it, even in the 
last phase of his career—that of M’Connachie, the original 
orator. And another thing is true, namely, that the quality 
that was original in him, what he carried in “ the little box ” 
of which he once spoke, only began to come out after an 
immense amount of hard work and a large output of stuff 
which is of no particular importance. If you read When a 
Man’s Single, it is impossible to class it above the work of a 
hundred other writers. Even the Thrums stories do not seem 
to explain their immense popularity at the time. If Barrie 
had good luck in his career, as he certainly had bad luck in his 
private and affective life, and even tragedies for which fate 
alone was responsible, he certainly deserved it, for he never 
sat back and trusted to it. Above all, when he had had his 
first successes as a writer for the stage, he went from strength 
to strength, not just by genius, but by intense absorption in 
his work. Nothing in this book is more interesting, and more 
valuable, than its account of Barrie’s career as a dramatist, 
although no attempt is made at a critical assessment of his 
dramatic work. Undoubtedly his fascination of Charles 
Frohman was a piece of good fortune, but it would not have 
lasted long if Frohman’s enthusiasm had not inspired Barrie 
to write good plays. Nevertheless, the success of Peter Pan, 
staged lavishly against all the advice of the theatrical world in 
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an absolute act of faith on the part of the impresario, was a 
critical point in Barrie’s career. As Mr. Mackail says :— 


“It is almost impossible to realise now what a tre- 
mendous experiment was being made. But Frohman 
immediately looked right beyond this, and for him the 
only real failure would be the failure to give it and Barrie 
everything they asked. . . . Without Frohman there 
could have been no such story as we shall have to tell.” 


This story, as everybody knows, is of success after success, and 
that there were failures—for instance in the revue written for 
Gaby Deslys—has almost been forgotten. Even the tragic 
chapter of disasters which occurred to The Boy David at the 
end of Barrie’s life, and which Mr. Mackail recounts in great 
detail, have passed out of memory. It is now as the author 
of The Admirable Crichton, Quality Street, What Every Woman 
Knows, Dear Brutus, Mary Rose and The Twelve Pound Look 
that Barrie is thought of; and these, one would say, are 
likely to be his most enduring works. They do not read parti- 
cularly well, since Barrie was not a poet in language, but 
rather in presentation. He knew exactly at what effect he 
was aiming and knew how to secure it on the stage. So that 
his survival will depend, far more than for other dramatists 
whose lines read effectively, upon the fortunes and fashions of 
the stage. It may be that only one of his plays will truly live 
a life of its own: and that is Peter Pan. In this Barrie really 
succeeded in creating a mythical figure, as Kipling succeeded 
with Mowgli and the animals of the jungle. The name has 
already passed into our language with allits implications. This 
is no mean feat, and it has been accomplished, however soon 
it may be obscured by fundamental changes in the outlook of 
society. One proof of it is that the character of Peter Pan is 
susceptible of many interpretations, some highly sentimental, 
others more sinister. No single actress could realise them all, 
but in the creator’s own imagination, as in his character, they 
all existed. At the age of 62 he noted in one of his innumerable 
note-books: “It is as if long after writing ‘ P.Pan’ its true 
meaning came to me. Desperate attempts to grow up but 
can’t.” So far from this being a particularly Barrieish 
thought, it is one that comes to nearly all of us: as we grow 
older, we all hate having to hide the child that still is alive in 
us. Barrie’s tragedy was that he wanted to have his cake and 
eat it, for he was not a philosopher, but a humorist and a senti- 
mentalist. And it strikes me as curious that, knowing so many 
of the great, his plays contain no great character. If you think 
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of it, his characters are nearly all oddities, and his situations 
are those of comedy, even when they bring tears to the eye. 
Barrie never succeeded in sizing up life: he was content to 
exploit its incongruities and inconsistencies. One breath of 
Shakespeare or Moliére shatters his gossamer. That, perhaps, 
he realised at the end, to his great displeasure. 

ORLO WILLIAMS. 


NEW VERSE 


BurRNT Norton. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber, 1s.) PLANT AND 
PHANTOM. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber, 6s.) THE GALLows- 
Cross. By Herbert Palmer. (Dent, 2s. 6d.) SALUTE TO 
VaLour. By Stephen Gwynn. (Constable, 6d.) SoNGs FoR 
CouRAGE. By Ken Etheridge. (Gomerian Press, Llandyssul, 
as. 6d.) THE TRACKLEsS Way. By Leonard Taylor. (Air 
League of the British Empire.) Here is a collection of war- 
time verse interesting in its variety, but not, one feels, of any 
really outstanding merit, although four of the poets con- 
cerned have made names for themselves in differing spheres 
of appreciation. Mr. T. S. Eliot breaks here and there into 
lines of beauty in a long and rather wearying poem whose 
virtues can best be described as esoteric ; Mr. MacNeice, who 
has rhythm and sometimes a fine verbal feeling, descends at 
times to what will strike some minds as bleak childishness : 


‘““ The sky is a lather of stars, 
Jupiter makes a stain upon the bay 
But death is on the waters and no one 
Can drive the war away. 


The black horns of the headlands 
Grip my gullet tight ; 

There is a dead calf on the beach 
Like a black sack in the night 


The tide is out and the idle 

Starlit wavelets play 

But none of any of all the stars above me 
Can drive the war away.” 


And surely it would be hard to find an uglier two lines than 
the following : 


“ The rain of London pimples 
The ebony street with white ” 
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“Pimples ’”’ may not be an intrinsically ugly word, but any 
word has an associative as well as an intrinsic quality, and a 
rain of London pimples does not seem a particularly good 
opening for a poem. One is tempted (vulgarly, no doubt) to 
add : 

The cinema-queue carbuncles 

The street with aunts and uncles 


Nevertheless, Mr. MacNeice has qualities, and there is a good 
poem about the British Museum Reading Room which has a 
very fine last line. 

Mr. Palmer’s verse follows more conventional lines and is 
worth reading for its sincerity and moral conviction. The 
same may be said of Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who has a good, 
pungent style and a capacity for hitting the nail on the head, 
which comes as a welcome relief to lowbrows who like a little 
ordinary readability in their verse. Mr. Etheridge’s poems 
are undistinguished, but have a note of genuine feeling. But 
lines like 


” 


“Honestly promising harvest, full of food-goodness . . . 


surely savour too much of carrots and oatmeal ! 

Mr. Taylor’s air-verse is topical and heartening, and will 
probably appeal to many who have sons or sweethearts in 
the Air Force. It has an easy, natural lilt that will commend 
itself to the plain man, and the brave spirit that speaks in 
these pages is something of which we cannot have too much. 


THE OXFORD BOOKSHELF 


UNDER the above general title the Oxford University Press is 
re-printing in a cheap but remarkable sound and attractive 
form a number of excellent books published more expensively 
in recent years. Two volumes of the series lie before us ; they 
are: (1) Dr. Kenneth Saunders’ Pageant of Asia (7s. 6d.) ; 
(2) Hartley Coleridge’s Letters, edited by G. E. and E. L. Griggs 
(5s.). 

Dr. Saunders’ book, originally published in October 1934, 
tells the story of the great ages of civilisation in India, China, 
and Japan. The volume, which is excellently written and 
copiously illustrated, is based on ten years’ residence and 
travel in the countries described. Although similarities are 
noted, it is the contrasts between the three that are the most 
conspicuous features. ‘“‘If India is mystical and meta- 
physical,” says Dr. Saunders, ‘China is rationalist and 
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humanist, and Japan is at once utilitarian and poetical.” 
These contrasted features are admirably expounded and 
illustrated in Dr. Saunders’ scholarly pages. The East is very 
much in our thoughts just now. This book is a most valuable 
aid to its comprehension. 

The Letters of Hartley Coleridge were first printed in 1937, 
88 years after the writer’s death at the age of 53. There are 
6 of them, covering the years 1807-48. They are admirable 
letters, much in the humorous and fanciful style of Charles 
Lamb with whom Hartley Coleridge was very friendly. There 
is no doubt that Hartley was a brilliant person with some of 
the qualities, and most of the defects of that outstanding but 
futile genius, his father. Of all the series of letters the most 
interesting and revealing are those relating to his expulsion 
from Oriel College for drunkenness in 1820. Hartley’s own 
letters on the subject—full of penitence and unfulfilled 
promises of reform—are supplemented by an Appendix 
containing the correspondence on the subject by the great 
Samuel Taylor himself, and the College authorities, who 
included not only the Provost but also John Keble and 
Richard Whately. 


A SOLDIER POLITICIAN 


SOUTH-WEST PERSIA: A POLITICAL OFFICER’S DIARY 1907- 
1914. By Sir Arnold Wilson. (Oxford University Press, 
15s.) Sir Arnold Wilson ended his life during the early 
phases of the present war as an air-gunner officer in an East- 
Anglian squadron of Vickers-Wellington bombers. He was 
at the time of his death about fifty-six years old, and he died 
at the very height of his many and varied powers. For some 
time, particularly as editor of The Nineteenth Century, he had 
toiled for a good understanding between Britain and Germany, 
and he had gone to extreme lengths in defending the doubtful 
manoeuvres of Hitler. His offer of lowly service in the war, 
although in his early days he had been a lieutenant-colonel, 
was apparently a form of atonement for the grievous errors 
respecting Germany into which he had fallen. 

Such leisure time as he had from his aeronautical duties 
in East Anglia Sir Arnold devoted to the task of selecting and 
editing the papers published in the volume before us. They 
consist mainly of extracts from a detailed diary which he 
kept with model regularity in Persia during the seven years 
1907-1914. But these extracts are supplemented by lengthy 
quotations from letters that he wrote simultaneously to his 
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parents, the distinguished Canon J. M. Wilson and his wife. 
The book makes fascinating reading: for Arnold Wilson 
was a young man of many and varied accomplishments— 
classical scholar, historian, archeologist, geographer, geologist, 
botanist, ethnologist, numismatist, etc., etc. He was a keen 
observer of native customs as well as of natural phenomena, 
and he was gifted with an admirably lucid and forceful 
literary style. What he tells us concerning Persia during the 
period of his residence is full of value. It relates to the 
development of oil-fields, the making of railways, the demar- 
cating of frontiers, the conduct of diplomatic negotiations, 
Even more interesting are his opinions, expressed with the 
perfect freedom of diary and family letter, concerning political 
persons and party movements in England and Europe during 
the critical years that preceded the outbreak of the last 
Great War. 

All those who read this lively and various record will 
feel renewed regret that Britain and the Empire have been 
deprived of the continued services of this brilliant, resourceful 
and masterful personality. 


A FREE MIND 


HIsTORY AS THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By Benedetto Croce. 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. net.) Since the death of Bergson, 
Benedetto Croce is indisputably the greatest of European 
philosophers. The freedom of his thought, and the vigour 
of his individualism, are such that if he were in Germany 
he would undoubtedly be incarcerated and kept silent in a 
concentration camp. Being an Italian, living unmolested 
in Naples, it speaks volumes both for his courage and also for 
his eminence, that he is able to maintain himself, and also to 
express his thoughts without modification in the midst of a 
régime which he hates and despises. Mussolini, who must 
loathe him, is obviously either more tolerant or wiser than 
Hitler. Liberty—by which Croce means primarily freedom 
of the spirit—is the only thing of first-rate importance in 
life. It has been menaced in the past by intolerant religions ; 
it is menaced at the present moment by totalitarian dictators. 
Dr. Croce examines and denounces the Fascist cult of the 
State, the Nazi dogma of Race, and the Marxian doctrine of 
Class-war. It is strange that from the heart of what is now, 
unfortunately, an enemy country should come the most 
powerful statement of the principles for which Britain and 
her Allies, with the support of America, and with the cordial 
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goodwill of all the free peoples of the world, are fighting. 
Dr. Croce’s book is not easy reading. It consists of forty-eight 
essays written at widely different times, and containing a 
good deal of repetition. The language, too, is philosophical, 
and frequently involved. The translator, Miss Sylvia Sprigge, 
has had a supremely difficult task in rendering Dr. Croce’s 
thought in intelligible English. She has done her work 
exceedingly well. But all the same Dr. Croce’s use of terms 
—even the terms “ History’ and “ Liberty ” themselves— 
is so different from that current in this country that his 
meaning often remains obscure. No Englishman, for instance, 
would dream of claiming, as Dr. Croce does, that History is 
“the sole form of knowledge.”’ Nor would he think of 
asserting that “‘ Liberty is the eternal creator of history and 
itself the subject of every history.”” Since Dr. Croce does not 
define his terms, which are no doubt familiar to Italians, 
it is regrettable that an English editor has not contributed 
an Introduction stating clearly in what sense the distinguished 
philosopher uses common words which obviously have not 
their common English connotation. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIALISTS SPEAK 


GERMAN LITERATURE THROUGH Nazi Eyes. By H. G. 
Atkins. (Methuen, 6s.) Mr. Atkins, Emeritus Professor of 
German in the University of London, has assembled in this 
slender volume much valuable material bearing on the dark 
and destructive depths of the German mind and character. A 
people's literature is not the least important clue to those 
innermost responses to life from which conduct, traditions and 
history emerge in the field of action. Since the National- 
Socialist revolution, the literary pundits of the Brown tyranny 
have been busy sweeping away from their own field all the 
humaner manifestations of the German spirit to which limited 


‘numbers of more responsible Germans have from time to time 


given form. Their place has been filled with the harsh, 
aggressive, intolerant, self-concentrated writers whose egotistic 
self-assertiveness is regarded by those who dominate the 
present German generation as true Germanism ; and to whose 
effective expression of permanent qualities in the German 
character the present war has given all too voluminous 
testimony. 

These matters are Mr. Atkins’s concern in this essay. Some 
of the quotations he has chosen from official and approved 
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wiiters and critics deserve to be very widely known. Here 
are a few particularly choice ones. On the type of subiects 
appropriate for serious study an official Nazi writer makes the 
following pronouncement : “‘ Scientific works have any real 
value only when they are drawn directly from the philosophic 
content of the National-Socialist idea.’”’ A National-Socialist 
critic, commenting on the terrible and brutal nationalistic 
sentiments which the classic German author, Heinrich von 
Kleist, expresses in his play, Die Hermannsschlacht, says, 
“In [this play] there lives and breathes a natural German 
humanity, which knows how to meet a mortal enemy of its 
community without sentimentality, with clear and resolute 
implacability, and to destroy him.” In this sentence the word 
“sentimentality ’’ really signifies “‘ compassion ”’ or “‘ human 
feeling ’’ ; and with this verbal amendment the statement is 
unhappily all too true. Here is another revealing comment, 
this time by the highly approved Pan-German writer, Hans 
Grimm. Inhis famous book, Volk ohne Raum, Grimm chooses 
the relations between English and Germans in South Africa 
as one of his principal subjects. There has always, of course, 
been much trouble between the two peoples; and here is 
Grimm ’s account of its causes :— 


‘* Their [i.e., the Germans] industry was the first thing 
which caused annoyance. Their success was the next. 
The third was when the [German] immigrants, encouraged 
by success, realised its cause to lie in their German racial 
characteristics, and then tried, without any ulterior 
political purpose, to conserve those special characteristics.” 


Poor Germans! How unfortunate that they could never win 
favour for a superiority they never fail to recognise in them- 
selves or to press on others with a maximum of self- 
assertiveness ! 

The German problem is not merely the most terrible single 
problem in the whole field of collective human relationships 
because of the appalling evils of the present war. Even worse 
is the fact that there must remain many Germans—amillions 
of them—after this war has ended in the overwhelming defeat 
of the Third Reich. What is then to happen to those people, 
in predominant tradition and spirit the most deeply corrupted 
of any of the nations of the West ? There is no simple or easy 
answer. That this Caliban of the human race must be tamed 
if possible, but must in any case never be allowed again to 
turn its furious rage against the rest of the world ; these 
propositions are the first principles of settlement. The whole 
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English-speaking world has a special responsibility to grasp 
those principles and see that they are applied when the time 
comes. And since any book is important which helps to 
increase understanding of the scope and depth and com- 
plications of the German problem, Professor Atkins’ little 
essay is especially welcome. 


ONCE OUR ALLIES 


BRITON AND TuRK. By Philip R. Graves. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) This is a notable, timely, and most important book. 
On the maintenance of cordial Anglo-Turkish co-operation 
the destiny of the Middle East depends. Few men can write 
with more authority upon Anglo-Turkish relations than 
Mr. Philip Graves. He was Times correspondent in Con- 
stantinople from 1908 to 1914, and he has kept in close touch 
with Turkey ever since. He knows personally most of the 
leading Turkish ministers, and he has a profound under- 
standing of the Turkish mind. 

His book is divided into three main parts. In the first 
he gives a summary but very valuable outline of Anglo- 
Turkish relations during the years 1790-1878: Byron, 
Canning, David Urquhart, Palmerston, Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, Disraeli, all pass rapidly across the scene. In the 
second he describes in fuller detail the disastrous and 
“poisonous” reign of “‘ Abdul the Damned on his infernal 
throne.” It is a lurid picture of corruption and incompetence 
combined in proportions most agreeable to the devil. The 
third and concluding section of the book is fullest of all: 
it covers the period 1908-1940, during which Turkey has 
been subject to Mr. Graves’ personal observation. 

Mr. Graves shows how impossible it was during the time 
of the Moslem caliphate for Britain and Turkey thoroughly 
to understand one another or effectively to collaborate: the 
differences between an intolerant theocracy and a liberal 
democracy were too great to be harmonised. With the aboli- 
tion of the. caliphate and the liberalisation of Turkey under 
that political genius, Kemal Ataturk, however, understanding 
and collaboration are not only possible, but have actually 
taken place. Mr. Graves traces in masterly detail the process 
by which the alienation of 1914-1923 passefl away, and 
explains the close community of interests that has led to the 
present intimate and most happy alliance. Mr. Graves 
finishes his story with the Italian attack on Greece at the end 
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of 1940. Events have moved rapidly since then. For all 
who wish to follow closely the course of affairs in the Middle 
East this book is indispensable. 


WAR HISTORY 


THE FOURTH QUARTER. By Philip Graves. (Hutchinson, 
gs. 6d.) This volume of Mr. Graves’ now well-known history 
of the war covers the fateful and strenuous period from July 
through September, 1940. Mr. Graves writes, as usual, with 
balance and proportion. He deals clearly and fairly with the 
great military events from the Battle of Oran to the Battle of 
Britain. His net extends from Western Europe across America 
to the Far East, and includes diplomatic and economic happen- 
ings as well as strategic developments. The writing is easy 
and the narrative clear. Considering how much material of 
the first importance is not yet available, the perspective and 
insight Mr. Graves achieves are remarkable. This volume may 
be recommended to those who desire to refresh and arrange 
their picture of recent events, as well as to everyone who 
requires a handy, well-indexed work of reference. 


O GENEVA ! 


THE GENEVA RACKET. By Robert Deil. (Robert Hale, 18s.) 
In this clearly written, well-informed volume, Mr. Robert Dell 
has made an important contribution to those who want to 
learn from the failures of the League of Nations during the 
past twenty years in order to avoid similar mistakes. As 
special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian at Geneva, 
Mr. Dell had for years opportunities for studying the working 
of the League. He has an honest mind and a courageous pen. 
His castigation of the blindness, weakness and folly of the 
League is only too deeply deserved. One conclusion that Mr. 
Dell draws is correct. A successful League of Nations 
cannot be built on the foundation of national sovereignty. 
And that, we hold, is why no League of Nations ever has been 
successful and why none will ever succeed. Nations will not 
surrender their safeguards and quite rightly. Had we listened 
to the League of Nations Union, Hitler would now be the 
master of the world. 
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FARMING LORE 


SoIL AND SENSE. By Michael Graham. (Faber and Faber, 
7s. 6d.) The author describes his book as “‘ For those who may 
know something about farming but want to know more.” 
We are all farmers to-day. Even those of us who Dig for 
Victory in garden and allotment talk learnedly of ‘‘ humus ”’ 
and of ‘‘ crumb,” and are avid for information. Scientific 
works, save to the expert, are apt to be dull, so that this 
volume, which makes no pretence to text-book status yet 
deals with a very big subject in a friendly efficient manner, is 
a welcome addition to any bookshelf. Mr. Graham, though 
not a professional farmer, has decided ideas on the subject of 
agriculture, particularly grassland and ley farming, and since 
his observations are based on the appeal of various types of 
herbage to his own horses, we may class some of his tips as 
straight from the horses’ mouth. This is just as it should be, 
for all will admit that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Among debatable points raised is the modern neglect of the 
deep-rooting weeds in grass. Many of the edible types which 
are enjoyed by livestock, such as burnet, dandelion and 
chicory, are rich in the so-called trace elements. The author 
is convinced that instead of robbing land they draw their 
mineral reserves from the subsoil, thus spreading much- 
needed fertility. The chapters on grasses and clovers are 
particulary interesting, and it is to be wished that they could 
have been adequately illustrated to make identification in the 
field easy and to reduce the need for description. 

The public is beginning to appreciate the fact that farming 
isno haphazard business. The claim of the grassland farmer 
that to set agriculture on its feet beef production must be 
made profitable, may seem a one-sided claim, but on that 
statement hangs the ultimate prosperity of the wheat land 
farmer whose straw is needed by the beef raiser for the winter 
sheltering of his bullocks. All types of farming are inter- 
dependent. Mr. Graham has no illusions regarding the 
failure of artificial manures to build up soil fertility. As 
tractors replace horses the manure stacks dwindle. Mechan- 
isation means more ploughing. More ploughing means that 
more and more humus is burned up, speeded by the addition 
of artificial manures. Subsidies can never replace the security 
of a sympathetic long-sighted agricultural policy. Where our 
fathers on the light land fed turnips off to sheep and enriched 
the soil, our present-day farmers must grow sugar-beet and 
impoverish it. Few readers will fail to agree that agriculture 
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since the last war has been the most neglected of our industries 
despite the protests of those who know and love the soil. 
Will the sacrifice to industrial expediency be repeated when 
peace comes again ? We must look to such readable books as 
Soil and Sense to enlighten the public, thus causing the 
reasonable demands of agriculture to be universally recognised, 


A “SAINT” STORY 


THE SAINT IN MiAmi. By Leslie Charteris. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 8s. 3d.) There are already 22 volumes of “ Saint” 
tales, but in this one the author shows no signs of flagging. 
Mr. Charteris has devised a new set of adventures for Simon 
Templar, commonly called “The Saint,” against the 
attractive background of Miami. There he defeats German 
plotters with the same brio as that with which he formerly 
outwitted Scotland Yard. The story is a capital one and the 
adventures vividly told. The taste for such tales would seem 
to belong to a war period. In the Napoleonic age our 
ancestors read stories of spooks and demons, we, in our time, 
have taken to yarns of gangsterdom, which seems almost 
sympathetic when compared with the greater criminals Hitler 
and Stalin. We are aware of circumstances when we should 
be happy to meet Raffles or Simon Templar, but we know 
that under no circumstances could we have ever given our 
hand to Hitler. 
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ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
Sea Fishing. H. & c. water in all bedrooms. 
Phone : 3213. 


EVON, TORCROSS.—Torcross Hotel, near Kings- 
D bridge, on sea front; quiet, restful; tennis, 


Indoor and Outd or 


V ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. 
thermal water. ‘Phone: 


Swimming Pools of 
Matlock 39. 


over™ 
R.A.C 


EWQUAY.—Penhallow Hotel; on cliff, 
looking beaches; central; near station. 


bathing. appointed. 
OUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN.—Peveril Hotel; on ORWICH.—Royal Hotel; running water in all 
D landing pier; terms moderate. bedrooms ; private bathrooms: lift. 


XMOUTH.—Royal Beacon Hotel ; unrivalled position ; 
E seasonal terms. A. W. Bradshaw, prop. 


ALMOUTH.—Greenbank Hotel. First-class, situated 
F immediately on the water’s edge. Overlooking the 
lovely Harbour, St. Mawes and Pendennis Castles. Sun 
lounge and cocktail bar. 


FPALMOUTH.—Hydro Hotel ; facing sea ; fully licensed ; 
moderate terms; recreation hall; lift. 


Adjoin- 


FSHGUARD, PEM.—Fishguard Bay Hotel. i 
Private 


ing Harbour. 40 bedrooms, Mild climate. 
trout fishing. 


GLENDALOUGH, Co. Wicklow.—Royal Hotel; first- 
class; terms moderate; open winter and summer ; 
garage free; 32 miles from Dublin; fishing free, lakes 
and rivers. 


ERTH.—Station Hotel; a_ first-class Hotel, com- 
fortable. convenient and inexpensive for tourists or 
business men; Garage. ‘Phone: 741 (3 lines). 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. 


Best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
Salmon Fishing. 


*Phone: 40. 


RUTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & c. water in bedrooms, 
*Phone: 49. 


ST. IVES (CORNWALL).—Tregenna Castle Hotel. 
75 bedrooms. 100 acres grounds. Squash, Bad- 
minton, Golf. 


SALISBURY.— Old George Hotel; built 1320; h. & c, 
all rooms ; central heating ; garden. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Brunswick Hotel; central for 
both business and pleasure. Hot and cold water 
in bedrooms. A.A. ’ Phone: 208011. 


HASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch—a Country 
House Hotel. H. & c. Gas fires in bedrooms. 


Cent. heat. Riding Stables. ‘Phone: 596. 


AYTOR.—Moorland Hotel. 0 
Facing South with wide views. 
adjoins, ’Phone: Haytor 207. 


1,100 ft. above sea level. 
Riding School 


HINDHEAD for HEALTH. 
IGHCROFT (Wood Road) for quiet and comfort. 
H. & c., elec. fires. Away from main rds.; ’midst 
pines and heather, dry and bracing, nr. golf. ’Phone: 49. 


HUNSTANTON.— Golden Lion Hotel; opposite Pier. 
A.A.,, also R.A.C. ’Phone: 18, 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conser- 
vatory ; garden ; Tudor-panelled rooms ; hunters and 
hacks for Sussex Downs.—Walton, Proprietor. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 

Wales. H. & c. water all rooms. Facing River Dee. 

Fishing (trout and salrron). A.A. and R.A.C, 'Phone: 
3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.” 


YME REGIS.—Hotel Alexandra ; facing sea ; radiators 
in all bedrooms; sun lounge; appointed A.A. and 
RA.C.—A, H. Hinton, proprietor. 


MARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


VOL. CXVI. 


IDMOUTH.—Knowle Hotel. 8 acres of the most 
~ beautiful hotel gardens in Devon. Perfect quietness. 
Fine cuisine and service. Lift. Own garage. 


EWKESBURY Glos.—Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ’Grams: 
Tophole. 'Phone: 36. R.A.C., A.A. 


“TORQUAY.—The Bedford Private Hotel; central; 
restful; south; sunny aspect; separate tables ; 
h, & c. waters ; inclusive 3 gns.,noextras. ’Phone: 3502. 


“TORQUAY.— Grand Hotel. A five-star hotel and 
more in the grandest position of Torbay and on the 
level. Terms including Golf, Tennis Squash and Dancing. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. 
South and overlooking Common. 
"Phone : 1150. 


Facing 
Private Suites. 


W ORTHING.—CAVENDISH HOTEL; facing due 

South; overlooking sea; individual attention; 
gas or electric fires and h. & c. water in all bedrooms. 
Inclusive Terms. ’Phone: 277. 


YELVERTON, S. Devon.—Moor House Hotel. Facing 

South, best position. Residential and table licence 
(no bar), English food and cooking. A.A. and R.A.C, 
Write for booklet to Propr., N. R. Jefferson. 


'Y ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.— 

The Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended ; 
quiet; select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring 
centre; beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks; 
walking; A.A., R.A.C, Phone 233. Tariff from Resident 
Owner. 
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weighs 156 lbs., is nailed with equipment, radium, medical and surgical 
° — apparatus—are almost as costly as arma- 
copper nails, and is in safe ments and constitute an ever-increasing 


keeping. drain on our resources. 


Frankly we need thousands more pounds 
to continue our work in war-time. Will you 


What the Bible says about please help us to finish the job? 

H - All gifts, large and small, will b . 

the Box and the Bishops . fully inowidhaed by the mae 
** And the temple of God was 
opened ...and there was seen 
... the Ark (Chest or Box) of 
His Testament (or Will).’’ 
** And round about the Throne 
were four - and - twenty... 
Elders (Bishops) sitting ... 
(and they) fall down . . . and 
cast their crowns (their wis- 
dom) before the Throne.”’ 


Rev. xi, 19; iv. 4, 10. 
Write for free leaflets to 


THE PANAGEA SOGIETY 


Bedford, England. wrt nln LONDON, SW3 
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IN DURANCE VILE 


The Prime Minister 
has described how, when he was a Prisoner of War in Boer hands, 
“life was one long boredom from dawn till slumber.”” The hours 
crawled like “‘ paralytic centipedes.”’ 


42 Years Later 
another British Prisoner of War writes from the German Prison 
Camp Stalag-Luft : 
“It is the mental stagnation which is so difficult to combat. Life here is 


just the same. I never know the date or even the month. We just live 
for the next letter or parcel.”’ 


Throughout the years free men have always hated the thought of captivity. We earnestly 

appeal to readers of THE NATIONAL REVIEW ?0 help us carry on our work for the 44,000* 

British Prisoners of War. Countless letters home testify to the pleasure which our 

monthly parcels give—bringing the men new hope and, above all, the knowledge that 
they ave not forgotten, 


* This figure has, unhappily, increased since the conclusion of fighting in Greece. 
Donations, large or small, will be gratefully received by 
MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., Founder and Directoy 


British Prisoners of War Books & Games Fund 


Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1 
NOTE.—Censorship regulations preclude our acceptance of gifts of books 


FOR THIS SUM WILL TRAIN ONE BOY FOR THE ROYAL 
NAVY, BUT IF YOU CANNOT SEND US £90 CAN YOU 
SEND NINETY SHILLINGS OR EVEN NINE, AS ALL WILL 
HELP THIS WORLD-FAMOUS OLD SOCIETY TO CARE FOR 
AND EDUCATE 800 POOR BOYS AND GIRLS—WRITE NOW 


The General Secretary, F. Brian Pelly, A.F.C. 


The Shaftesbury Homes and 
“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer : FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
Chairman of the ‘‘Arethusa’’ Committee: ADMIRAL OF THE 
FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


MANY OLD BOYS TRAINED IN THE «ARETHUSA”’ ARE 
SERVING THEIR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF NEED 


DON’T FORGET US, PLEASE, WHEN MAKING YOUR WILL 
LEGACIES ARE MOST WELCOME 


DO NOT 
“PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE” 


No more striking example of the Parable of 
H e Ip the Good Samaritan can be had in our every- 
day life than that of the women and girls, 
° some mere children, to the number of about 
is 10,000 annually, who pass through Rescue 
Homes in union with the Association, and 


D esp erately who, having “fallen by the wayside” 
through human lust, are rescued by the 
Needed s 4 


modern ‘‘Good Samaritan,” the Rescue 
Worker. 


Will you be a “ Good Samaritan ”’ too, and assist us in the support of this 
Christlike work ? Subscriptions, donations and legacies needed. Please 
send to the Secretary, 


CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 


Mary Sumner House, Tufton Street, Westminster, $.W.1. 


Chairman: CANON J. K. Moztey, D.D. 
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A REGISTER OF HOTELS 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
ONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
—An excellent hotel accommodating 350 guests. 
Double room, bath and breakfast 8s. and 8s. 6d. per 
person, singles 8s. 6d. and gs. 6d. A.A. and R.A.C. 
recomin, 


CHARING CROSS 
*HARING CROSS HOTEL.—Central but quiet; 
mod, tar. Telegrams: Banqueting, Rand, London. 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of 
comfort in country surroundings. Golf. Riding. 
*Phone : 888, 


A YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Est. 1478. Famous 

+ Oak Ceilings; modern requirements: excellent 
cuisine; garage; garden. 'Phone: 120, L. Gargini 
proprietress 25 years. 


ANBURY.—White Lion Hotel: A.A. garage: golf 
links. T. A. Page Proprietor. 


PADDINGTON 
REAT WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, Paddington 
Station, W.2. Modernized accommodation for 200. 
Cocktail Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. 


ATH.—Francis Hotel. Facing a quiet square but 
: convenient for all places of interest. H. and c. water 
in bedrooms, ’Phone: 4504-11. 


KENSINGTON 
ENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS AND HOTEL. 
—De Vere Gardens, W.8. ’Phone: Western 8121. 
Service Flats and Suites from 5 Gns. weekly. En Pension 
from 5 Gns. Squash Rackets. 


MARBLE ARCH 
Mourr ROYAL, Marble Arch, W.1. Hotel terms, 
as with bath, breakfast: Single, 13/~; double, 22/-. 
*Phone : MAYfair 8040 (60 lines). 

SLOANE SQUARE 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 

120 rooms, from 8/-. Restaurant. American Bar. 

Shelter with ventilation and central heating. 


STRAND 


BEXHILL - ON - SEA. — NORMANHURST HOTEL, 
Sea front ; gas fires, lift. Moderate tariff. 
’Phone : 2384-5-6. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—HOTEL RIPOSO. Facing Sea. 
Adjoining Golf Links. Tel.: ‘‘ Riposo, Bexhill.” 
*Phone: 472. 


OGNOR REGIS.—The Royal Hotel: ‘ Bognor's 

foremost hotel”; largest and most up-to-date; 

facing south; sea front; appointed A.A. and R.A.C. 
’Phone: 15. Telegrams: ‘‘ Royal, Bognor Regis.” 


ORROWDALE, KESWICK.—Lodore Hotel; ideal 


position; head ot Derwentwater; good residential 


go HOTEL, LONDON.—'Phone: Tempic | potel—Mrs. H. T. Pape, proprietress. 
ibis Sasdetnesiata OURNEMOUTH.—Bourne Hall Hotel. In the “ key 
COUNTRY position.” Easy access to sea, shops, theatres and 
golf links, 100 up-to-date bedrms, ‘Tel. : Bournemouth 5. 
ABERDOVEY 


TRE FEDDIAN HOTEL 
first class ; facing sea and links; S.W. ’Phone 13. 


ARUNDEL.—Norfolk Hotel; individual comforts 
studied ; ideal centre for West Sussex. "Phone 3245. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1 
200 Rooms with hot and cold water, telephones and free 
electric heating. Numerous Private Bathrooms. 
Room Bath and Breakfast from 9s. 6d. per night. 
Inclusive Terms on application. 
Telegrams : “‘ Bookcrart Lonpon. 


RIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but 
away from the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. 
’Phone : 5314. 


ROADWAY, Worcs.—Lygon Arms; sixteenth-century 
inn ; beautifully furnished ; all modern conveniences. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths; running 
water; hairdresser; grill; banqueting rooms, 
garage. 


OLONSAY.—Scalasaig Hotel; nicely situated ; facing 

the sea; loch and sea fishing; bathing; golfing; 

terms moderate. Three hours’ sail from Oban.—Apply 
Proprietor. 


FF’ 
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A REGISTER OF SCHOOLS, &c. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGES 
LONDON AND COUNTRY 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or Huntleys, Culverden 
Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
For full Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, St. Stephen’s 
Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


WESTERFIELD 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Richmond Road, Worthing, Sussex. 
Prepares girls for responsible and interesting posts. 


BENDIXEN'’S. Private air-raid shelter. 
Misses Bendixen, B.A., Turner, B.Sc., A.K.C., and staff. 
Tutors to ian | students. Laboratories, 

ew on application. 


66 BAKER STREET. W.t1 Welbeck 5802. 


89, —— s SQUARE, S.W.1. Vic. : 7161. 
RANCIS BORLAND.—Private tutor for all 
exams., ds excellent science laboratories. Fees 

on application. 


KENSINGTON 
CARLISLE & GREGSON, 5 Lexham Gardens. Entrance 
examination for the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 
School Certificate and Universities. 


COUNTRY 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL—FORT AUGUSTUS, 
SCOTLAND. 
ENEDICTINE School at the head of Loch Ness. 
Mild climate; magnificent highland scenery. Easy 
comm. Glasgow, Edinburgh, London. Certificates; O. & 
C. Higher and School; Scottish Higher Leaving; Scout 
Troop; Rowing; Swimming Pool; Theatre; Cricket ; 
Rugby; Hockey. Entrance Scholarships awarded. 
Preparatory School, Edinburgh. 


ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BINGDON SCHOOL. Schol. Exam, 3rd Tues. 


PETERSFIELD.—CHURCHER’S COLLEGE. 
'UUBLIC School education; fees from £72; excep- 
tionally healthy position; large playing fields; 
O.T.C, ; scholarships; senior, junior and preparatory 
boarding houses.—Apply Headmaster. 


nr. WATLINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE. 
ROVE PARK SCHOOL, Brightwell Park. Prepara- 
tory for Public Schools. Recognised by Board of 
as Incorporated Association of Preparatory 
ools. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


EDINBURGH 
T. SERF’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Abercromty Place.—Kindergarten to University. 
Individual Attention. Staff of Specialists. Apply to 
Principal—Miss Duffes, M.A., Hons. ‘Phone: 26396. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET—MELVERLEY. 
HURCH of England School for Girls ; ideal situation 
safe-area ; moderate fees.—Apply Principal. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HORWOOD HOUSE, WINSLOW, BUCKS 
(removed from Shanklin, I.W.). 
RECOGNISED by Board of Education; preparatorv, 

junior, senior departments; School and Higher 
Certificates; University Entrance; domestic and 
secretarial courses; heart of country, “safe’’ district, 
centre of England. Beautiful premises. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


BIRMINGHAM. 
MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
PARADISE STREET. 
Principal, A. K. Blackall, D.Mus. Sec., H. M. Francis 
Syllabus, post free, 3d. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


GLASGOW.—VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
(COURSE leading to diploma of M.R.C.V.S.—Intending 
students should apply for prospectus and full 
particulars. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
TUDENTS are prepared for London Degree examina- 
tions in Art, Science, Engineering, Commerce, 
Law, and Music. Teachers’ Training Dept. Halls of 


Nov. and 3rd Thurs. May. Total Annual Fees | Residence. Calendar free on application to the 
£9881. For Prospectus apply Headmaster. Registrar. 
MINCHINHAMPTON COMMON, MISCELLANEOUS 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
BEAUDESERT PARK.—Preparatory Navy, Public 
Schools entrance and scholarships ; 600 feet, south- 
west ; 50 acres, 


HE M.M.R. is a loose-leaf register in which investors 

keep account of their holdings, transactions and 

dividends. A'l stationers, or from Sentinel House 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL ISSUE. NOW READY, 


PUBLIC & PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult 
ve ls, Careers, &c. 10s. 6d., post 6d. 


DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 


¥ BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD ¥ 
LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON POLITICS. 
New and Secondhand Books on every subject. 
Catalogues free. 
113-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


Ordering “ BLACK & WHITE” 
leads to complete satisfaction. 
This fine old whisky has a perfect 
flavour and rare bouquet. Its 
character stands out. That is 
why you are on the right track 
Ker rage when you insist always on 
“BLACK & WHITE, «BLACK & WHITE” 


mreeus O.ene OF 
QUITE GLO SCOTCH WHISH 
Mtoren wrisiey OreTrLisAe 


Maccew 2 LONDON 
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